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These  are  the  pampas 

and  last  year  is  this 

and  next  year  is  gone 

Hey  caballero 

cerebral  sonatas 

The  Tiber  does  it  still  flow 

red 

Amenti 

are  there  seasons  here 
for  gopher  and  troll 
are  there  feet  for  the  shoes 
egalitarian 

enough  words  in  a  life  time 
wasted 

Vamados  muchachos 
may  the  crops  be  ripe, 
the  bullocks  ready 
when  next  we  meet 
with  wine  and  dark  horses 
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CONFESSION 

In  some  dim  box 

the  catacomb  screen  grates  open, 

Signaling  the  public  womb 

now  perhaps,  a  single  tomb 

by  which 

your  God  drops  in. 

Will  your  soul  melt  its  looks? 

Does  an  open  skull  survive  (softly) 


MEA  CULPA 

“Bless  me  father  for  I  have  sinned.” 

You  have  chanted  this  before  your  mind  has  been. 

And  if  you  really,  really,  realize  —  ritual 
burning 
guts  still 

turn,  at  the  thought 

One  is  told,  one  is  taught, 
to  memorize  the  laws  bylaws,  misdemeanors 

then  whisper  .  .  .sorry.”  as  a  token. 

and  the  beat  goes  on 


Richard  Connors 
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Patricia, 

Maybe  i  should  have  let  you 
hang  around  with 

Mickey  the  Kraut 
at  least  he  had  some 
culture. 


—Joseph  Kirsten 


-Dublin- 
21  May  1970 
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It  had  only  been  three  days  since  my  suicide  and  calm  I  lay 
in  a  field.  The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  force  its  way  past  the 
tumult  of  clouds,  and  pockets  of  light  like  the  patterns  on  a 
curtain  or  a  veil  riddled  the  low  hung  sky.  It  could  only  have 
been  summer.  The  wind  had  died  down.  Even  the  rain  had 
ceased.  And  though  the  long  twists  of  grass  —  virtually  begging 
for  an  early  harvesting,  were  not  yet  dry,  this  last  fact  surprised 
me.  It  had  been  raining  for  so  long,  for  so  many  mornings  and 
evenings  I  had  trudged  along  pushing  my  full  hellhound  of  a 
stick  so  far  into  the  mud  of  road  and  forest,  that,  if  an  accuser 
should  have  stepped  right  up  to  accost  me  I  could  not  have 
drawn  it  out  in  time  to  send  him  yelping  on  his  way.  Or  at  least 
before  he  had  a  chance  to  do  any  serious  damage.  Well,  suffice 
it  to  say  I  thought  it  would  never  stop.  Look  I  have  made  a 
rhyme.  And  I  who  never  had  any  need  for  poetry. 

So  I  am  in  the  field.  If  I  were  ever  stopped  and  demanded  to 
describe  it  I  could  not  let  my  visitor  go  without  saying  that 
mine  was  really  not  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  some  might  feel 
called  upon  to  catalogue  it  as  a  meadow.  It  was  bordered  on 
each  side,  that  is,  surrounded  by  gatherings  and  clusters  of  trees, 
briars,  brambles,  moss  and  whatever  else  composes  a  forest,  and 
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each  time  I  managed  to  venture  into  it,  no  matter  in  what 
direction  or  even  if  I  marched  for  what  must  have  been  days,  I 
was  never  able  to  come  to  an  end.  If  by  that  you  mean  a  clear 
and  distinct  point  after  which  there  were  no  more  trees.  Or  at 
least  not  so  many  that  an  unburdened  observer  would  have  to 
say  that,  yes,  this  is  still  your  forest,  or  if  not  it  is  anothers 
adjacent  to  yours,  or  it  is  mine.  But  then  he  would  not  be 
impartial,  would  he?  And  many  were  the  nights  when  I 
stumbled  home  —  which  is  what  I  foolishly  called  the  area 
bounding  my  tree  (on  whose  limbs  I  hung  my  hat)  legs  aching 
and  as  if  splintered  into  sheets,  clothes  torn  and  strung  with 
thorns,  hands  calloused  and  bloody  from  a  thousand  turns  of 
my  stick,  and  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  murmur  a  sweet  short 
prayer  before  gathering  the  leaves  about  me  and  gently  rolling 
beneath  my  shelter.  Yes,  you  might  say  I  was  a  great  walker,  for 
once  I  got  going  it  was  the  rare  person  or  thing  who  could  divert 
me  from  the  chosen  path.  Almost  unawares,  as  if  in  the  throes 
of  some  potion  I  would  trundle  on,  gaining  in  fury  what  I  lost 
in  speed,  until  my  legs  made  it  apparent  to  me  that  they  could 
move  no  more.  Then,  and  this  is  what  is  most  extraordinary 
about  my  walking,  summoning  the  purpose  that  only  the  best 
of  our  youth  possess  I  would  turnabout  and  actually  running 
retrace  my  steps  to  said  domain.  It  was  at  times  like  this  that  I 
thought  I  had  two  homes,  one  near  where  I  lay  and  one  where  I 
stopped,  for  it  was  always  the  same  place.  But  no.  Would  I  not 
have  rested  before  continuing  my  journey,  if  you  want  to  term 
it  thusly?  And  why  had  I  never  taken  a  vacation,  I  unlike  so 
many  others  with  two  homes? 

I  daresay  my  shelter  surpassed  any  I  have  ever  seen  or  had 
occasion  to  dwell  in,  if  only  so  briefly  as  to  draw  a  few  quick 
breaths  before  being  sent  on  my  way.  But  as  that  is  so  easily 
challenged,  for  the  sake  of  concreteness  let  me  add  that  it  was 
carved  beneath  a  huge  rock  and  so  had  commections  with  forces 
whose  names  I  dare  not  indict.  I  was  well  hidden  from  view,  and 
even  if  a  lost  traveller  from  the  other  world  succeeded  in 
penetrating  my  forest  he  could  have  gazed  upon  my  rock  for  as 
long  as  he  wished,  could  have  circled  it  as  one  would  a  sleeping 
or  dead  beast,  could  even  have  climbed  atop  it  for  the  purpose 
of  better  locating  his  path  back,  without  suspecting  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Even  if  through  some  mishap  or  through  a 
rumor  spread  gleefully  about  the  countryside  he  knew  that  I 
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frequented  the  region,  unless  I  chose  to  hail  him,  and  I  never 
hailed  anybody,  he  would  have  had  to  go  on,  mission 
unaccomplished,  probably  cursing  all  the  way  the  fools  who 
gave  him  such  misleading  advice.  For  there  was  only  one 
entrance  to  my  shelter,  and  that  had  the  advantage  of  being 
located  between  my  tree  and  my  rock,  the  space  no  larger  than- 
could  snugly  hold  a  single  scrawny  man  of  inordinately  small 
height.  And  I,  no  dwarf  myself,  preferred  to  slide  in  sideways, 
twisting  at  the  appropriate  moments  like  a  gay  little  eel  and 
once  in,  hauling  my  feet  through  the  last  loop  with  a  soft 
sucking  sound.  The  leaves  kept  out  the  rain  and  the  prowlers 
and  the  pile  which  had  collected  on  the  floor  made  a  nice  little 
bed.  I  often  liked  to  light  a  candle,  stolen  I  think  from  a  church, 
and  to  lie  on  my  back  watching  the  spiders  dip  across  the  arch 
of  the  ceiling,  spinning  their  lovely  green  webs  from  one  corner 
to  the  other,  descending,  nay  almost  falling  to  the  center  of  the 
room,  ever  edging  toward  the  light  only  to  be  in  a  flash 
consumed,  the  tiny  lifeless  body  tumbling  in  a  ball  toward  the 
river  of  wax  rolling  along  one  of  the  roots  which  had  pushed 
through  the  floor.  I  often  found  them  like  that  in  the  mornings, 
and  many  too  were  the  mornings  when  after  I  had  eaten  I 
occupied  myself  until  dinner  with  the  task  of  scraping  the 
sticky  bits  of  wax  from  between  my  teeth,  and  then  the  whole 
ritual  began  again.  True,  habits  tend  to  profulgate  but  nature 
would  have  to  be  listed  among  my  closest  friends. 

I  was  no  more  than  thirty  at  the  time,  and  if  I  have  struck  you 
as  old  it  is  only  because  I  was  born  prematurely  and  so  am 
uncertain  as  to  the  exact  date  of  my  legality.  Oh!  how  I 
remember  those  days  and  what  days  they  were.  No  heed  to 
morning  or  evening.  No  sounds  but  my  own,  and  even  there  the 
crumbling  had  not  yet  risen  above  a  whisper.  No  need  to  crawl 
from  my  shelter,  naked,  and  numb  from  hunger  in  search  of  the 
three  necessitites.  In  short  no  need  to  struggle,  no  need  to  move 
at  all,  unless,  of  course,  I  wanted  to  give  the  poor  bitch  the 
trouble  she  deserved.  This  I  often  did  and  with  greater 
frequency  as  it  approached  the  end,  and  she  later  said  she 

wished  she  had  aborted  me.  Except  for  the  dull  glimmer  in  her 
eyes  and  the  greasy  crucifix  which  I  tore  from  her  neck  in  a 
fight,  I  think  over  money,  she  would  have.  I  prayed  that  she 
would,  and  not  only  that,  took  the  action  which  I  have  already 
described. Maybe  then  we  both  would  have  gotten  some  sleep. 
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But  at  least  I  don’t  think  she  ever  did  it  again.  I  took  care  of 
that. 

I  imagine  she  was  like  that.  She  to  whom  all  this  is  an  ode.  She 
who  is  my  story.  It  was  as  I  have  said,  only  perhaps  a  bit  more 
sunny  as  the  clouds  had  temporarily  given  up  their  resistance 
and  retreated  in  search  of  reinforcements.  She  did  not  appear  to 
be  lost,  but  she  must  have  been.  She  entered  my  field  from  a 
little  grotto,  a  tiny  cluster  of  short  bushes  and  trees  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest  shaped  like  the  turn  of  my  foot  just  below  the 
ankle.  She  had  a  gay  little  walk,  a  two  step  you  might  call  it, 
and  though  she  must  have  seen  me,  she  did  not  appear  to  be 
afraid.  Anyway  not  enough  to  stop  and  run  back  to  bring  the 
help  with  their  sticks.  In  fact  she  seemed  to  speed  up  as  she 
drew  near,  the  prancing  in  her  legs  lifting  her  short  plain  dress 
up  and  down  to  shadow  the  soft  bulge  in  her  thighs  the  color  of 
wheatcakes.  She  could  have  been  no  more  than  six,  or  ten  at  the 
oldest,  a  real  child.  She  had  long  brown  hair  which  hung  down 
to  the  middle  of  her  back,  and  the  twists  of  her  curls  could  not 
keep  from  shaking  even  as  she  paused  about  twenty  feet  in 
front  of  me,  perhaps  to  see  if  it  was  safe  to  advance  any  further. 
Finally,  she  smiled,  I  would  have  smiled  too  if  I  could,  so  sharp 
was  the  sun  in  her  eyes,  and  she  began  to  walk  toward  me  again, 
even  more  quickly  than  before.  Almost  above  me  she  paused, 
still  smiling,  her  now  outstretched  arms  beset  with  a  slight 
tremor.  I  could  not  avert  my  gaze.  In  a  second  she  was  on  top 
of  me,  crushing  me  in  her  arms,  pulling  my  arms  around  her  in 
the  semblance  of  an  embrace.  Tiny  tears  welled  in  the  corner  of 
her  eyes,  her  face  just  touching  my  own,  her  breath  hot  and 
quick  on  my  cheeks,  drops  of  moisture  falling  from  her,  running 
along  the  edge  of  my  nose  and  into  my  mouth.  I  don’t  know 
how  long  we  stayed  that  way.  I  did  not  care. 

Between  then  and  now  she  must  have  gone.  She  is  with  me  no 
longer.  I  do  not  know  where  she  went,  or  when,  so  reverent 
must  have  been  her  leavetaking.  I  should  have  asked  her  her 
name.  She  did  always  say  I  had  no  sense  of  humor.  She  said  I 
should  tell  more  jokes. 


4-21-71 
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Mr.  Paul  Tillich 


Courage  to  be 
come  up  in  me 
on  this  day 
in  this  loneliness 
with  no  thought 
of  holiness. 


Sara  Ingram 
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Halfdamp  dungarees  drying 

gonna  take  all  night 
and  i  wanna  go  home  awready, 

half  dark  dingy  town  almost  drizzle- 
distinguished 

an  old  town  in  a  damp  month 
being  made  love  to  by  a  boy. 
muffled  mightiness. 

befogged  and  tearful  Charlestown  where 
is  your  soul?  Must  it  be  forever  a  shabby 
semblance  of  Old  World  song 

and 

dance  routines? 

How  much  dough  could  a  dildoe  dill  if 
a  dildoe  could  dill  dough? 

Ancient  mariner  face  fur,  funny  how  old  you  can  feel 
when  a  city  cries 
sobs 
weeps 

wreaks  havoc  upon  sunshine 

dreams 

Do  I  dare  slosh?  Should  I  roast  a  marshmallow, 
hurling  epithets  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who 
may  have  only  been  fakin’  it?  If  I  love  her  too  hard 
will  we  break  apart  into  unpatterned  pieces 
peppering  God’s  three- 
minute  cosmic  yolk? 


Joseph  Kirsten 
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There  is  a  beginning.  To  all  things.  There  is  a  beginning.  Were 
we  to  find  it  we  would  know  the  end.  Thus  we  must  begin  in 
medias,  in  medias  coitus  (the  uni  verse,  the  one  verse,  the 
universe,  expanding  contracting,  drive  hard  withdraw,  one  cell) 
to  find  the  beginning  of  any  of  us,  and  there  also  is  our  end.  So 
far  as  we  know  it: 

what  struck  out  to  leave  us  chanced  at  this  time,  standing 
facing  into  the  sun,  shaking  in  the  fast  rising  heat  of  dawn.  What 
moment,  what  sense  of  space  that  fell  through  time  from  once, 
from  one  single  cell,  from  one  of  millions,  from  one  set  second 
in  the  timeless  infinite  wonder  of  all  time,  what  chance 
departures  spread  against  the  flood  of  blood  and  ova  (olduvai 
springs  resonant)  to  cause  at  birth  this  death-strung  child.  Come 
back  Saunders,  come  back  and  dance,  tell  us  the  second,  the 
springing  cell. 


* 


Thomas  Kenton  Saunders  arrived  in  Boston  in  1638,  the 
indentured  servant  of  one  Mr.  Philip  Grahme,  Esq.,  landowner 
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in  the  township  of  Dedham,  then  a  community  of  equals 
practising  a  life  of  the  religious,  communal  habit,  separated 
from  Boston  because  of  the  worldly  nature  of  that  trading 
center.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  Dedham  felt  more  holy, 
closer  to  their  peculiar  version  of  the  Christian  god.  Saunders 
was  the  son  of  a  tenant  of  Essex,  who  was  killed  while  poaching 
deer  from  the  lord’s  preserve.  Saunders  arrived  bearing  a  wife 
and  one  male  child,  and  a  twelve  year  debt  to  Mr.  Grahme,  Esq,. 
Things  went  well  until  1  641  when  there  was  a  poor  summer  and 
an  early  frost  which  destroyed  most  of  the  grain  of  the  farmers 
of  Dedham.  Saunders  was  hard  pressed  to  supply  for  his  family 
during  the  rigorously  cold  winter.  Several  well-known  members 
of  the  community  were  carried  away  by  the  winter,  the  dread 
cold,  and  malnutrition,  though  they  were  wont  to  call  it  the  will 
of  their  god.  Mr.  Grahme,  Esq.,  was  selected  to  go  to  Boston  to 
recruit  both  food  and  dedicated  men  to  move  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  On  March  2,  1  642,  while  he  was  away,  Thomas  Kenton 
Saunders  killed  a  goat  then  owned  by  his  master,  and  valued  at 
2  pounds.  He  was  quickly  captured,  tried  and  convicted  of 
thievery,  and  disrespect  for  authority.  The  case  was  referred  to 
Mr.  John  Winthrop,  governor  of  the  colony,  and  the  only  man 
impowered  to  impose  the  death  sentence.  Mr.  Winthrop  had 
indicated  in  his  letters  to  England  that  he  was  disturbed  with 
the  increasing  crime  rate  and  the  hastening  disrespect  for 
authority  and  property.  In  order  to  maintain  order,  Mr. 
Winthrop  felt  it  necessary  to  impose  the  death  sentence, 
although  it  went  against  his  moral  judgement  in  this  case.  Thus 
Thomas  Kenton  Saunders  was  the  first  man  hanged  in  the  New 
England  colonies,  giving  up  the  ghost  on  July  7,  1642.  He  was 
denied  proper  burial  and  was  interred  in  a  common  graveyard 
reserved  for  indians  and  criminals.  His  estate  was  quickly 
settled,  his  wife  and  child  manumitted.  Mrs.  Saunders  removed 
to  Boston  where  she  attempted  to  secure  employment  as  a 
housemaid.  Owing  to  the  infamous  reputation  of  her  husband, 
however,  not  one  of  the  pious  ladies  of  that  pious  city  would 
open  her  home  to  a  woman  of  such  questionable  virtue.  Mrs. 
Saunders  was  forced  to  find  employment  on  the  waterfront, 
and  secured  the  job  of  bar  maid  at  Merchants  Taverne  which 
served  as  a  refuge  for  the  sailors  of  the  various  countries  which 
traded  at  Boston.  Mrs.  Saunders  was  rather  attractive,  with 
bright  eyes,  and  lips  that  curled  in  the  slightest  smile  often 
encouraging  offers  of  room  and  board  from  the  sailors  she 
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served.  Her  breasts  were  small,  yet  firm  and  well  carried,  and 
her  hips  belied  a  pelvic  structure  that  was  more  open  than  holy. 
And  she  walked  and  flung  her  hair  halfway  back  and  bounced  in 
nonchalance  about  the  room.  One  Helen  Strong  introduced  her 
to  whoring,  and  being  a  passionate  young  woman  she  was  quick 
to  establish  herself  along  the  waterfront.  She  found  that  the 
work  was  easier,  and  that  she  made  more  money  by  dealing  in 
her  own  flesh;  she  quickly  built  up  a  large  following  among  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  Boston  who  sought  delight  at  the 
hands  of  anyone  other  than  their  wives,  who,  it  was  said,  prayed 
themselves  to  sleep  each  night.  Thus  Mrs.  Saunders  became  well 
known  in  the  city  and  was  able  to  secure  an  excellent  education 
for  her  son  who  in  time  became  a  clergyman,  and  having 
married  a  family  of  criminals  she  founded  a  family  of  clergy,  for 
truth  and  justice  sprang  from  the  image  of  the  hanged  man.  She 
died  in  1674,  a  wealthy  woman,  living  out  her  years  in  the 
parsonage  of  her  son’s  church. 


*  * 


Saunders  and  I  first  met  while  I  was  hanging  naked  drunk  out  of 
my  third  story  window  of  the  dorm  I  was  living  in.  He  tried  to 
convince  me  that  it  was  not  a  good  idea  to  commit  suicide  while 
naked  and  hanging,  for  it  could  be  considered  a  lewd  act.  I  had 
absolutely  no  intention  of  doing  away  with  myself,  but  rather 
had  forgotten  where  I  was,  and  what  I  was  doing.  I  was,  in  fact, 
merely  celebrating  my  first  real  drunken  state  since  leaving 
home,  and  the  influence  of  my  parents.  I  had  come  to  school 
for  no  apparent  reason,  other  than  that  it  was  the  thing  to  do  at 
that  time.  I  found  myself  in  with  a  group  of  scholarship 
students  who  had  ambitions  and  goals,  completely  alien  to  my 
whole  philosophy.  As  a  result,  I  had  few  friends  after  several 
weeks  of  school,  and  had  gone  out  alone  to  see  how  drunk  I 
could  get  in  the  big  city.  I  got  drunk.  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  that 
when  I  met  Saunders  I  was  thinking  of  making  it  a  usual 
occurence.  When  I  told  Saunders  this,  he  admitted  envy,  saying 
that  he,  himself,  had  tried  to  get  drunk  that  same  evening,  but 
due  to  his  young  appearance  had  been  unable  to  purchase  any 
booze.  He  was  depressed  and  sober.  I  then  told  him  that  I  had  a 
bottle  of  scotch,  Dewars,  hidden  in  my  room,  and  I  invited  him 
back  to  drink  it  with  me. 
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—you  know,  if  my  father  could  see  me  now,  he’d  shit  right  on 
the  floor.  He  never  had  booze  in  the  house,  swore  he  never 
touched  a  drop,  until  he  became  a  Catholic.  He  converted,  was 
an  Episcopalian  priest,  but  converted  and  joined  the  Knights 
then  found  out  he  loved  to  drink.  Now  you  cant  stop  him, 
boozes  all  day.  Said  he’d  shoot  me  if  he  ever  caught  me  drunk. 
Fuck  him. 

—your  father  was  like  a  priest.  What  does  a  married  priest  do  in 
the  Church.  That’s  strange.  What’s  he  do  now? 

—public  relations  for  the  diocese.  He  sucks,  man,  let’s  dont  talk 
about  him.  What’re  you  majoring  in.  I’m  taking  English,  gonna 
be  a  writer. 

Saunders  was  going  to  be  a  writer.  I  made  a  note,  probably  end 
up  a  critic.  Studying  English  to  learn  to  write,  waste  of  time. 

—I’m  pre-med.  I  think  I  will  change  though,  my  father  wants  me 
to  be  a  doctor  but  I  don’t.  Try  English,  one  month,  see  what  its 
like. 

Saunders  took  a  long  gulp  of  the  scotch,  not  much  left.  He 
grimaced  and  made  a  noise  like  a  musk  ox  in  heat. 

—Jesus,  take  it  easy  man. 

He  stood  up,  swayed  and  rushed  toward  the  bathroom.  A  belch. 
Gag.  He  didnt  make  it.  Laughter,  sailing  roaring  laughter, 
degeneration  to  giggle,  then  to  blubber. 

— I‘m  drunk,  shit  stinking  drunk. 

he  passed  out  at  the  base  of  my  door.  Christ  he’s  heavy,  lift  him 
to  the  bed.  naked  drunk  I  sat  on  dirty  laundry  on  the  floor  of 
my  closet.  I  hummed  a  tune  about  Marlboro  country  and  fell 
asleep,  a  beginning. 


*  *  * 

a  beginning,  unification  of  time  place,  action,  bullshit.  Jesus 
died  for  our  sins.  Rise  up  Saunders,  young  jericho  stands 
wanting.  In  a  perspective,  it  began  one  spring  day,  or  early 
summer  in  1944,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Saunders,  recently  grad¬ 
uated  Harvard  College  and  Union  Seminary,  joined  the  Army  to 
help  retain  the  second  delayed  teutonic  migration.  Captain 
Reverend  Mr.  Saunders,  married  to  one  Rachel  of  the  light  hair, 
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good  breeding.  Ordered  to  France.  A  male  child,  a  male  child,  I 
must  leave  a  male  child,  rules  of  eternity,  to  survive  in  death,  a 
male  child.  And  o  my  god  it  hurt  poor  Rachel,  pure  and 
innocent  in  early  marraige,  this  deluge,  this  flood  of  semen 
creeping  crevice-wise  through  the  wonders  of  the  Grand  Vagina, 
crashing  headlong  against  defense.  Ejaculating,  I  have  survived 
he  cried  in  wonder.  Fie  left  the  next  day,  to  serve  his  god,  his 
country,  and  his  own  soaring  ego,  eagle  of  the  soul,  eight 
months,  seventeen  days  three  hours  and  thiry-seven  seconds 
later,  Saunders  was  flushed  from  the  womb  by  virtue  of  one 
major  effort  by  his  mother.  The  labor  was  long,  hard  and 
sweating.  It  was  the  end  the  culmination  of  the  pain  beginning 
that  one  night,  ended,  blood  on  the  sheet.  Love  dies  gently  in 
war.  Saunders  was  fully  two  years  old  when  his  father  returned. 
What  love  is  this  that  comes  gushing  in  one  foul  glance  one 
warm  day.  What  man  is  this  who  drips  affection  on  his  son,  his 
eternity.  What  was  not  there  for  two  years  cannot  spring 
full-grown  one  night,  late  one  night,  broken  from  sleep’s 
faithful  dream.  Saunders  became  confused,  and  remained  that 
way.  His  father  was  assigned  to  a  small  but  wealthy  parish  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  family  had  been  pillars  in  the  church  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  this  must  pay  well,  for  the  family  was 
wealthy.  Rachel  was  sickly,  and  was  to  remain  so  until  after 
menopause.  There  were  no  further  children.  Saunders  was 
schooled  properly,  in  the  protestant  way.  His  father,  sensing 
that  further  attention  would  bring  further  rejection  from  both 
his  wife  and  his  son,  threw  himself  into  his  work,  and  into  a 
search  for  his  one  truth.  The  war  had  caused  him  to  question 
himself,  his  beliefs,  his  way  of  life.  On  March  19,  1958,  the  day 
Saunders  took  the  Secondary  school  entrance  examinations, 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Saunders  resigned  his  ministry,  and  announc¬ 
ed  he  and  the  family  were  converting.  Were  going  to  take 
instruction  in  the  hidden  and  forbidden  mysteries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 


*  *  *  * 


After  I  changed  curriculum,  Saunders  and  I  found  ourselves  in 
many  of  the  same  classes.  Neither  of  us  were  serious  students, 
and  we  made  every  attempt  to  make  light  of  the  education  that 
was  being  thrown  at  us.  Saunders  would  play  at  writing  long 
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poems,  the  basis  of  which  dealt  with  Indian  myths,  and  which 
were  filled  with  a  strange,  unconnected  symbolism  which  I 
suppose  now  were  attempts  to  explain  his  alienation  from  his 
own  soul,  from  his  father’s  lifeline.  Never  sell  the  bones  of  your 
father  he  was  fond  of  saying.  By  coincidence  Mr.  Saunders  died 
in  a  fire  on  Nov.  25,  1963.  Rachel  was  burned  badly,  but 
surviving.  Saunders  could  not  be  located.  He  was  with  me.  We 
went  to  Washington  to  bear  witness  to  the  death  and  burial  of 
one  John  Kennedy,  who  for  three  seconds  sparked  a  political 
imagination.  We  spent  most  of  the  time  there  drunk  and  playing 
in  the  carnival  atmosphere.  We  had  lost  track  of  what  we  were 
there  for.  To  bury  a  man,  to  bury  a  great  man,  to  sing  toasts  at 
his  wake.  Ah  glory,  how  qluickly  thou  dost  fade  in  the  mad 
minds  of  mad  youth.  Mr.  Saunders  dead  and  burned  beyond 
recognition  (by  the  war,  the  glorious  war  singing  deathless 
shadows  over  several  generations  of  this  youth  and  age).  And 
poor  pure  Rachel,  scarred  beyond  repair,  mellowing  in  a  bed  in 
some  hospital  clinging  to  what  spark  of  life  drove  her  senseless, 
loveless  these  several  years.  And  Saunders  drunk,  out  of  his 
mind  in  dead  dear  Washington,  laughing  at  this  fear  of  death. 

Saunders  went  home  for  the  burial,  and  did  not  return  until 
after  Christmas.  Someone  to  love.  Rachel  was  looney,  he  said 
when  he  returned,  stark  raving  mad.  She  seemed  happy. 
Saunders  changed  when  he  came  back.  He  stopped  going  to 
class  all  together  and  took  to  drinking  more  and  more.  It  was 
not  unusual  to  find  him  seated  on  a  bar  stool,  half-drunk  at  nine 
in  the  morning.  He  left  school  in  April,  came  back  in  May 
married  to  Georges,  a  beautiful  girl  who  was  attracted  to  his 
sense  of  wild  life.  She  was  pregnant,  it  seems,  and  they  decided 
to  bear  the  child  through  to  life,  and  then  to  death.  Some 
unknown  force,  however,  decided  against  this  chance,  and  three 
weeks  after  they  were  married,  on  the  friday  after  Ascension 
thursday,  Georges  tripped  and  miscarried  on  the  spot.  Saunders 
was  rather  crushed  (His  lifeline,  his  eternity  fading  in  a  callous 
flow  of  blood  and  membrane)  and  he  fell  apart  once  more.  He 
was  completely  lost  to  school.  He  went  out  each  morning, 
supposedly  to  look  for  work,  but  came  back  drunk  each  night 
to  fight,  to  argue,  to  fall  asleep  watching  television  each  night. 
He  found  that  he  liked  to  smoke  pot,  and  it  became  the  center 
of  his  life.  Georges  was  quiet  and  fragile,  sensitive  and  easily 
hurt.  She  fell  beneath  the  onslaught,  rose  up,  and  took  to 
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getting  stoned  also.  Saunders  was  drafted,  and  decided  to  fight 
the  draft  by  enlisting.  He  was  sent  to  Germany,  to  a  tank  outfit. 
Georges  would  come  around  to  see  me  every  now  and  then.  She 
disappeared,  and  I  heard  later  that  she  was  divorced.  Saunders 
reenlisted  in  Germany,  and  I  didnt  see  him  for  several  years. 


s|^  vj/  sj> 

sweet  angel,  sweet  angel  .  .  .feeling  through  his  sweat,  against 
his  hard-grained  skin,  no  pulse,  again  the  neck,  keep  breathing 
you  bastard,  no  pulse  he’s  dead,  died  right  here  on  my  floor 
stating  his  infamy  with  blood  flowing  casually  from  all  his 
pores.  My  God  he’s  dead.  Call  his  mother,  his  father  no  he’s 
dead  too.  police,  hello  hello,  I  would  like  to  report  a  death. 
Homicide?  no  death,  ok.  what’s  your  name,  it’s  not  me,  my 
friend  named  saunders.  ok  what’s  your  friends  name?  it’s  not 
me  my  friend  named  saunders.  He’s  dead,  died  right  here  on  my 
floor,  ok  whats  your  name,  I  have  to  have  your  name  for  the 
report.  Oh,  my  names  Samuel,  Samuel  Drake. 

They  came  with  their  machines  for  measuring,  for  taking 
pictures,  for  analyzing  the  place,  and  with  a  thousand  questions. 
More  for  me  than  saunders,  driving  against  the  wall,  came  back 
with  a  warrant  to  search  the  place,  looking  for  dope,  saunders 
was  a  junkie  they  said,  had  tracks  all  up  and  down  his  arms, 
died  of  an  overdose.  Clean.  Leave  me  alone. 

Mr.  Ritchards  did  not  want  to  let  me  have  time  off  for  the 
funeral,  read  in  the  papers  how  would  this  look  for  the  office,  a 
junkie,  what  you  want  to  go  for.  I  went  anyway,  and  the 
funeral  was  ice.  I  was  the  only  friend  Saunders  had  left,  his 
mother  was  there  but  I  could  not  talk  to  her,  she  was  with  his 
ex-wife,  who  cried  a  little,  for  herself  it  seems.  Strangely  I  felt 
nothing,  no  emotion,  no  sense  of  loss.  I  had  given  up  Saunders 
months  before,  had  lost  him  in  his  own  cave  crying  for  light, 
but  I  could  give  him  nothing,  no  hope,  no  tears,  nothing.  I 
grieved  for  several  days  but  for  myself,  I  could  not  touch  him. 

*  * 

to  go  back,  to  dance  in  time,  to  sift  through  these  memories,  to 
find  a  chance  to  say  I  did  nothing  or  I  did  something,  but  not 
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what  caused  him  to  fall  against  himself,  to  die,  to  die  alone 
without  looking,  without  driving  towards  the  life  he  once  shed 
as  people  shed  regrets.  No  I  did  nothing,  did  not  touch  him  at 
all  did  not  dance  his  dance,  did  not  shake  his  silence. 

Quietly,  a  knock  on  the  door,  cops  coming  back,  over  and  done. 
He’s  dead,  officer,  he’s  dead.  Mrs.  Saunders,  poor  mad  Rachel 
standing  in  the  naked  door. 

—I’ve  had  a  dream,  the  other  night.  It  was  about  you  Samuel, 
you  and  Saunders.  You  were  walking  in  the  woods,  near  the 
water.  May  I  sit  down?  thank  you.  children  were  following, 
taunting  you.  you  came  to  a  clearing  that  was  just  high  grass, 
dry  high  grass.  Saunders  said,  let’s  burn  them,  and  the  two  of 
you  tried  to  light  the  field  on  fire.  Can  you  imagine  that, 
Samuel,  with  those  children  in  the  field  you  were  going  to  set  it 
on  fire.  And  you  tried,  but  the  wind  kept  blowing  out  the 
matches.  Shit  you  said,  I’ve  only  got  one  match  left,  and  I  could 
see  inside  you,  does  that  surprise  you,  I  could  see  inside  you, 
and  you  were  hoping  that  the  matches  wouldn’t  work.  Then 
you  said,  don’t  worry,  I  have  my  lighter,  but  you  didnt  need  it 
because  then  Saunders  jumped  up,  and  he  was  yelling  wildly 
and  the  flames  burst  high  as  you  ran  away.  It  was  during  that 
dry  spell  we  had  last  year.  The  children  started  yelling  They ’ve 
set  the  field  on  fire,  they’ve  set  the  field  on  fire  over  again  and 
over,  filling  the  dream  with  callous  sounds,  (pause)  as  Saunders 
filled  my  life  with  callous  sounds.  Then  Georges  appeared,  pale 
and  sickly,  as  she  was  when  she  was  pregnant,  falling  down  the 
stairs  of  that  awful  place  on  Commonwealth,  and  she  aborted 
right  there  in  my  dream  and  the  child  flowed  out  all  ugly  and 
bloody  and  I  could  see  his  brain  and  his  heart.  Then  it  burst  in  a 
flash  of  light,  and  burned  so  slowly  I  could  smell  flesh  burning. 
Then  I  dreamed  that  I  was  on  fire  also,  but  I  woke  up  and 
vomited  right  in  my  bed.  I  could  not  move. 

She  shuddered,  as  if  it  were  cold  in  my  apartment. 

—Why  Samuel,  why,  why? 

No  answer.  Samuel  Drake,  alone. 

—well  anyway.  That’s  not  why  I  came  to  tell  you  this  dream.  To 
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give  you  this.  You  were  Saunders  only  friend,  the  only  person 
he  loved.  (I  thought  of  Petra.)  This  is  addressed  to  you.  I  found 
it  among  his  things,  a  letter  he  never  sent. 

—Are  you  ok  Mrs.  Saunders?  anything  I  can  do  just  call.  I’m 
almost  always  here  at  night. 

—No  I’m  all  right.  Georges  is  staying  with  me.  I  swear  it  takes  a 
death  to  make  us  realise  how  precious  love  really  is.  It  breaks  so 
easily  at  times,  but  only  because  of  the  mistakes  we  make.  And 
then  in  the  pain,  we  blind  ourselves,  and  it’s  never  gone  until 
someone  dies.  Here  I  am  rambling  nothings  about  nothings.  I 
must  go  Samuel,  take  care  of  yourself. 

Good-bye  Mrs.  Saunders,  Rachel,  Rachel  of  the  Magdelina. 
Maudlin.  My  God,  after  all  this,  she  is  still  alive,  can  still  weep, 
is  weeping.  For  her  son..  Dead.  26  years  old.  DOA.  It  is  so  calm. 

^  '  j'  ^  vj-*  V  J  -•  vjy 

letter  to  the  live  one.  Dear  Samuel  it  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention  that  I  am  living  with  the  woman  you  love  so  dearly. 
Let  me  explain.  My  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  neurotic 
atheist  by  choice  who  lived  with  some  sort  of  religious  fanatic, 
maybe  the  other  way  around,  they  screwed  me  up  ratherly,  and 
i  find  it  hard  to  get  out  of  the  lower  case  i  you  know  what  that 
means,  eh  Sam.  Look  what  I’m  trying  to  mean  is  that  something 
is  really  wrong  with  me.  I  rejoiced  when  my  father  died,  that 
was  the  last  emotion  I  felt,  and  that  was  eight  years  ago.  I  used 
to  get  all  hung  up  on  choice,  on  how  we  act,  you  know  the 
existential  thing,  and  who  I  am  and  you  are  and  all  that.  Now 
there  is  no  way  in  which  I  could  care.  When  I  was  in  Heidelburg 
I  hung  with  some  people  who  were  soul  killers.  Every  one  of 
their  acts  was  a  negation  of  their  souls.  All  we  thought  about 
was  getting  stoned  and  screwing,  and  then  getting  really  wiped 
out,  we  developed  methods  of  getting  high  that  are  incredible, 
anything  to  erase  the  mind.  I  realised  that  this  is  what  I  really 
liked  to  do,  and  thought  that  I  did  it  by  choice.  Then  one  day  I 
had  a  revelation  that  the  rest  of  the  group  was  doing  this 
because  it  was  all  they  know.  They  had  no  choice  about  how 
they  acted.  I  had  no  concept  of  their  life  at  home,  and  if  I  had 
then  I  wouldn’t  have  believed  it  anyway.  Then  I  decided  that  the 
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whole  thing  was  a  myth  put  out  by  people  who  had  nothing 
better  to  do  with  their  time,  and  who  were  afraid  to  face  any 
sort  of  reality  situation.  My  life  style  became  the  only  reality 
situation,  and  I  glorified  these  soul-killers  and  tried  to  become 
one  of  them.  I  took  to  shooting  dope  to  emphasize  my 
commitment  to  their  life,  what  I  did  not  understand  was  that  I 
was  not  equipped  to  handle  their  life.  They  grew  up  with  it,  but 
for  me  it  was  more  or  less  a  passing  fancy.  I  thought.  But  Petra, 
what  the  hell  does  this  have  to  do  with  Petra.  What  I  am  trying 
to  say  is  that  I  no  longer  have  any  control  or  choice  in  my  life 
or  death.  I  act  solely  from  need,  from  necessity.  I  cannot  make  a 
choice  either  positive  or  negative.  That  is  why  I  must  have 
Petra.  She  understands  in  a  way  that  Georges  never  could.  I 
hope  you  understand.  I  am  a  stone  cold  freak.  All  I  can  do  is  get 
as  wiped  out  as  possible,  then  hope  to  die  or  live,  depending  on 
the  junk.  I  do  not  want  forgiveness  or  compassion,  just  to  be 
left  alone.  Please  understand. 

Saunders 


vl>  vj>  vTv  vL.  vj'  '  !  >  -  '1' 
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to  be  quiet  on  Sunday,  the  divine  spark  dear  Saunders  drives  us 
dead.  Please  rise  one  more  time. 
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The  Horseless  Riders 

the  moon  stares  down 
ere  it  departs 
and  rips 

the  gathered  calmness 

flesh  I  ess  head 
leering  through 
a  mask  of  black 

tree  talons 
amorphous  shapes 
their  shadows 
lurk  uncast 

the  path 
is  turgid  red 
still  glittering 

sanguine  shrouds 
stagger  down 
feast  on  succulent 
gangrene 

Kiss  thy  silver f  ]udas, 
you  will  pay  the  price. 

Michael  Hirrel 
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“My  inheritance  is  made  for  me  like  the  cave  of  the  yena.” 

Solomon 

Balso  and  the  yena 
take  their  seats 

program,  notes,  orange  photos 
silent  before  the  unquickened 
expanse 

numbered  chairs,  jackals 
beat  the  black  rocks  to  sand, 
the  sand  to  glass,  the 
glass  to  a  single  rimless  mirror 
for  the  honored  guest,  for 
the  already  purging,  inconstant 
brutes, 

the  yellow  hat,  the  beaver  skin 
and  Balso 

as  darkness  with  the  drumming  retreats. 


Balso  watched  him  hammer 
the  sounds 

the  lights  brief  death  song 
the  division  of  night  into  day 
soft  sleep  the  lapping  of 
the  waves 

a  cutlas  raised  to  the  land 
breath  from  a  bloody  rib 
the  patient  scream — 
a  patient  scream  to  a 
retreating  sky,  thunder 
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lifts  the  night  to  rain 
Balso  rises  in  his  raft 
lightning  sets  the  sail  on  edge 
Balso  sees  the  green  bay 
remembers 

the  painted  lady  on  her  cliff 
eyes  in  the  sea 

no  sign  of  running  on  the  shore 
catch  her  ray 
Balso  leaps 

Balso  in  the  Lady’s  forest. 


I  lean  to  where  the  vampire 
runs 

Balso  cries;  for  winter  had  made 
a  pact 

And  his  grandfathers  great  heavy 
watch 

Had  been  submerged  where  high  above 
beavers 

Took  their  long  turns  down 
slopes 

Where  breathing  drives  the  trees 
from  sleep 

The  wind  hung  like  a  spector 
Waves  began  to  lift  and  quicken 
Balso  ran  and  looked  back 
Upon  Balso  in  the  frozen  sea. 


, 


■ 
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Chapter  IV 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  dont  think  you  like  me.” 

“I’ve  got  things  on  my  mind,  that’s  all.” 

“But.” 

“But  what?” 

“That  doesn’t  make  me  feel  better.  I  should  be  able  to  make  you 
forget  about  everything  else.” 

“No  woman  can  do  that  to  a  man.” 

“Put  the  paper  down,  Jack.  Look  at  me.” 

“Yes.”  I  did.  “You  look  very  nice,  Becky.” 

“I  shaved  under  my  arms  for  you.  Look.”  She  held  her  arms  up  to 
show  me. 

“Thank  you,  that  was  very  kind  of  you.” 

“I  thought  you’d  like  me  better.” 

I  picked  up  the  paper. 

“Jack?” 

“I  do.  Now,  go  and  fix  yourself  a  hot  chocolate  or  something.” 

Parker.  Pfc  David  Parker.  Son  of 

“Jack?” 

“Will  you  stop  it?” 

She  stood  there  in  front  of  me  stark  naked. 

“Look  at  me.” 
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“What  are  you  trying  to  do?” 

“Seduce  you.” 

“Well,  youre  very  subtle  about  it.” 

“Thank  you,”  she  said. 

“For  God’s  sake,  cant  you  see  I’m  not  interested?  I  just  read  that  a 
friend  of  mine  was  killed  in  that  God  damned  war  we’re  in,  and  youre 
trying  to  seduce  me.  Dont  you  have  any  taste?” 

“Sure  I  do.” 

“Then,  damnit,  use  it.  Think  for  once  in  your  absurd  life.” 

She  started  to  cry. 

“Jesus,  will  you  get  the  hell  out  of  this  room!  If  youre  going  to  cry, 
put  on  some  clothes  and  at  least  be  decent  about  yourself.  You  didnt  even 
know  him.” 

“I’m  not  crying  because  of  /7/>?7 ! ”  she  shouted,  running  out  the  door. 

I  was  on  my  feet  and  after  her.  I  could  hear  her  barefootsteps  on  the 
stairs.  She  was  going  outside! 

“Becky!  Becky!  For  Christ’s  sake,  stop!  Rebeccah!” 

The  front  door  was  wide.  She  couldnt  be  far.  There.  “Becky,  stop!” 

“Don’t  touch  me! ” 

I  ran  after  her,  catching  her  by  a  telephone  pole. 

“Becky,  come  inside  please.” 

“Dont  touch  me!  Get  away  from  me!” 

I  felt  my  right  arm  break. 

“What  the  fuck’s  going  on  here!  Lady,  youre  alright.  We  got  him.” 

“Let  go  of  my  arm!”  The  pain  cut  like  the  white  suns  in  my  eyes. 
“Where  are  my  glasses?  For  Christ’s  sake,  let  go  of  me!  Becky?” 

“Dont  worry  lady,  we  got  him.” 

“Becky!  Help  me.  Tell  them  please!” 

“Rapist!”  she  shouted.  “Rapist!” 

“We  got  him.  Come  on,  Miss,  we’ll  take  you  in  to  get  you  alright 
again.” 

“Stop  gawking  at  her  and  give  her  something  to  cover  herself  with. 
And  let  go.” 

“Shut  up,  buddy,  your  big  mouth  wont  do  you  no  fucking  good. 
Come  on,  Miss,  here’s  my  coat.” 

“I’m  not  going  with  him!”  Becky  screamed,  turning  and  running 
down  the  street  into  the  crowd. 

“Catch  her,  Fergus.  Go  get  her!  I  got  this  one  OK.” 

I  couldnt  move  my  hands.  When  did  the  handcuffs  go  on? 

He  took  me  alone.  She  wanted  it  that  way.  Women  always  getting 
their  way.  Their  way 

* 

“And  who’s  going  to  pay  me  for  bailing  you  out?  Tell  me,  Jack? 
Certainly  not  you.” 

“I  will.  I  cross  my  heart.” 

“Youre  good  at  that,  crossing  hearts.” 
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“Karen,  she’s  a  crazy  girl.  I  dont  even  know  her.” 

“She  says  the  opposite.  And  she’s  told  the  world  and  the  world 
believes  her,  not  you.” 

“And  you  dont  believe  me?” 

“Why,  no.  Why  should  I?  Youre  caught  on  the  busiest  street  in  the 
city  grabbing  at  a  nude  girl  who’s  screaming  rape  at  twelve  noon  on 
payday.  You  couldnt  have  gotten  more  witnesses  if  you’d  tried.  I  think 
youre  dead.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Well,  from  all  that  I  can  see.  And  all  that  they  could  see  of  her,  and 
hear  from  you  and  from  her,  it  looks  that  way.” 

“Youre  so  kind,  sometimes,  you  know  that?” 

“I  try.” 

“Can  we  get  some  food?  I'm  famished.” 

“Rapists  need  their  wonderbread  too,  I  suppose.  Come  on,  I’ll 
treat,”  she  said. 

“Just  dont  take  off  your  clothes,  please.” 

“No,  I  wont.” 

“Wheres  your  car?” 

“I  dont  have  one,  Jack.” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  mean  mine.” 

“Must  be  at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  Why  dont  we  walk  to  Guido’s?” 
As  we  walked  the  faces  were  hard.  The  sunshine  was  distant  and  the 
faces  snapped  at  my  head.  Without  glasses.  Without  eyes.  The  blind  rapist 
stalks  the  blazing  night  of  lust  and  blood. 

“I  wish  I  could  see.” 

“Your  victims  are  slipping  by  unnoticed.” 

“But  I  thrive  on  myopia.  All  I  have  to  do  is  unmask  these  glorious 
eyes  and  poof!  they’re  all  in  my  power.” 

“Apparently,”  she  said. 

“This  is  it.  I  smell  fresh  baked  balloons.” 

“Huh?” 

“Wonderbread,  remember?” 

“For  strong  pricks  and  weak  eyes.” 

“Two,  yes,”  I  said. 

A  quiet  corner  booth  looking  on  the  street.  Fine. 

Draw  the  curtains,  please,  the  sun. 

Yes,  sir. 

Thank  you. 

Luncheon. 

Thank  you. 

“I’ll  pay  for  my  own.  I’ve  got  my  grandfather’s  watch.” 

“Just  get  what  you  want  and  dont  worry  about  it,”  said  Karen. 
“Alright.  I  will.” 

We  ate  in  silence.  My  stomach  immediately  started  to  growl  with  the 
first  warming  sips  of  coffee.  I  felt  the  bulk  slip  in  my  bowels  and  prayed 
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for  control.  The  tremor  passed,  however,  as  gas  and  went  unnoticed.  In 
thanks  I  asked  Karen; 

“This  should  bring  the  termites  out  of  the  woodwork.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Jack?” 

“My  new  status  as  rapist.  I  think  Minot  will  be  jealous.  He  always 
considered  himself  as  a  man  of  action.  And  used  to  prod  me  about  my 
lethargic  inherited  trait.” 

“Lethargy  isnt  hereditary.” 

“No,  its  a  joke  of  Minot’s.  He  came  from  one  of  Tarzan’s  loves.” 

Karen  laughed  embarrassingly  loud,  spilling  her  jello  and  whipped 
cream  into  her  coffee  and  saying  “Shit”  very  prettily:  always  a  lady. 
“You,”  she  managed,  “are  crazy,  not  that  little  nymph  you  molested.” 
She  laughed  again,  safely. 

“I  did  not  touch  her,  Karen.  When  will  you  believe  me?” 

“When  I  pull  you  down  off  the  cross.” 

* 

“Hello,  Becky!  Dont  hang.” 

She  did,  and  Karen  said:  “You’ll  just  have  to  try  again  later,  thats  all 
there  is  to  that.  I  think,  if  you  really  want  to  know,  that  you  really  didnt 
do  it.” 

“You  do?” 

“Sure.  It  was  your  other  half.  Your  Gemini  twin.” 

“I  needed  that.” 

“Well,  I  didnt  need  ‘Becky,’  dear,  sweet,  kind,  big-titted  Becky  to 
drain  me  of  what  amounts  to  my  last  savings.  Also,  I  didnt  need  your 
rather  childishly  flagrant  ego  to  scream  to  the  world  ‘Infidelity!’  You  were 
unfaithful  to  me,  thats  who.” 

“Dave  Parker’s  dead.” 

“Who’s  he?” 

“He  was  my  friend  when  I  was  a  kid.” 

“Oh.” 

“Karen,  you  must  have  had  someone,  someone  who  was  very  close 
to  you  —  like  Minot  and  he  now  —  when  you  were  very  small.” 

“Yes  I  did.  Her  name  was  Becky.  Becky  Slut!” 

“Stop  that  this  once,  OK?  You  did.  Everyone  does.  Dave  was  my  pal 
while  I  grew  up.  We  were  inseparable.  Now  he’s  gone.  Its  funny,  you  lose 
touch  with  someone  you’d  been  so  close  to,  and  you  dont  really  care.  But 
each  time  you  think  about  him.  Something,  say,  reminds  you  of  some 
ridiculous  thing  you  did  with  this  person,  and  you  feel  joy  and  emptiness 
at  the  same  time.  It  passes.  Now  he’s  dead  and  I  never  saw  him  once  —  not 
even  on  the  street  —  after  we  were  eighteen.  And  we  hardly  talked  to  each 
other  after  the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  popular  with  the  girls  and  I  was  shy. 
He  lived  in  another  world,  and  in  my  own  he  existed  without  worries 
because  he  lived  as  a  child  in  me.  He  must  have  thought  about  me 
sometimes.” 

Her  eyes  were  filled  with  warm  tears. 
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“Karen,  stop  now.  I’m  fine.’’ 

“No  youre  not.  I  didnt  think  you  had  a  heart,’’  she  said,  feigning 
humor. 

“I  used  to  —  once.’’ 

There  is  no  bouquet  or  card  with  my  name  on  it.  It  doesnt  exist. 

* 

Dear  Jack,  /  need  the  money  you  owe  me.  (Still).  If  you  dont  send  it 
along,  I’ll  have  Arden  get  it  for  me.  This  is  lovely  weather.  Spring  is  my 
favorite  season.  My  best  to  you.  Your  friend,  Willy  Minot.  P.S.  Eliza  says 
her  lawyer  could  get  the  money  faster  than  Arden.  Ask  Arden.  Ell  consider 
it  your  wedding  present  to  us.  Ite,  missa  est. 

My  own  address  once  again!  Arden  might  have  his.  There  must  be 
some  way  to  discover  what  is  happening.  Perhaps  he  knows  about  Becky? 

“Hello?”  answered  Arden. 

“You  dont  know  Dave  Parker,  Fred,  do  you?” 

“No.” 

“I  didnt  think  so.  See  you  tomorrow.” 

“Wait  a  minute.  What  are  you  calling  about?  Are  you  sober,  Jack?” 

“Dry  as  Mother  Mary.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?” 

“I  called  to  find  out  about  Minot.” 

“What  about  him?” 

“I  thought  you’d  have  his  address,”  I  said. 

“He’s  living  with  you  is  my  understanding.” 

“No,  he’s  not.  I  dont  know  where  he  is.  He’s  been  gone  for  weeks. 
I’ve  gotten  two  letters  from  him  asking  for  money  I  owe  him.  And  the  one 
I  just  received  informs  me  he’s  dealing  to  get  it  through  you.” 

“Jack,  I  havent  heard  from  him.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Nothing  at  all,”  Arden  said.  “If  I  do,  I’ll  let  you  know  —  maybe.” 

“Maybe?” 

“If  he  doesnt  request  otherwise.” 

“I  understand.  Hey,  Fred,  what  about  my  little  friend?” 

“Oh,  Becky,  she’s  fine.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Yes,  I  talked  with  Hartley  and  he  says  there’s  no  problem.  She 
told  him  what  happened,  and  he  told  her  to  drop  the  charges.” 

“Good.” 

“Yes.  Its  funny,  though.  Seems  she  never  brought  them  at  all.  The 
cops  —  one  of  ’em  —  decided  for  her,  because  of  her  hysteria,  perhaps. 
Anyway,  you  can  relax.” 

“Thanks,  Fred.” 

“She’s  quite  a  little  piece,  isnt  she?” 

“You  didnt?” 

“She  thought  it  would  be  good  for  relations  all  round.  Peace 
offering.” 
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“Fuck  you.  Goodbye.” 

“Bye,  Jack.” 

“Hello?” 

“Karen,  Jack.” 

“Yes.  Hi.” 

“Guess  what?  I‘m  off  the  hook.” 

“Good  for  you.” 

“Yes  I  just  talked  to  Arden  and  he  says  it  was  all  a  mistake.” 

“He  says.” 

“I  got  another  letter  from  Minot  wanting  money.  He  said  he’d  get  it 
through  Arden.  Arden  says  he  hasnt  heard.  Minot  also  said  that  Elizabeth 
thought  her  lawyer  could  get  it  faster.  You  know  who  he  is?” 

“Could  be.  I’ll  call  and  ask.  I  dont  think  it’ll  work  out,  though.” 

“Why  not?” 

“She’s  too  smart  to  have  someone  I’d  know  do  it.  If  she  doesnt  want 
to  let  me  know  where  she  is,  then  I  trust  her  decision,  but  I  also  know  she 
wont  openly  make  her  whereabouts  known  to  the  undesired  general 
public.  Comprenez ?” 

“ ouir 

“So,  I’ll  try.  Why  dont  you  come  over  for  dinner  tonight?  Bring  a 
friend,  if  you  can  keep  your  hands  off  her.” 

“I  wouldnt  do  that.” 

“Which  question  is  that  the  answer  to?” 

“The  first  one,  of  course,  Karen.” 

“Of  course.  Goodbye,  of  course.” 

“Goodbye.” 

Golf  course.  Eighteen  holes.  Holiday  for  those  who  carry  a  big  stick. 
Blessed  is  he  who  walks  softly,  for  he  shall  be  fitted  with  a  big  stick. 

One  more  phone  call.  The  ‘Dutchman.’  There  is  the  answer.  The  one 
place  Minot  hasnt  been  but  should  be. 

“Hello?  Is  there  a  little  guy  who  looks  like  a  teddy  bear  there 
named.” 

He  left  the  phone. 

“Hello?  Hello?  Oh,  hello,  are  you  the  guy  I  just  talked  with.  Oh, 
Harrington.  No,  no,  I  dont  want  to  talk  with  him,  I  want  a  guy  named 
Minot.  No.  Oh.” 

No  bears  at  the  bar.  He’ll  call  back  if  he  sees  any.  I’ll  have  to  go 
myself.  The  change  rattled  encouragingly  in  my  pocket.  Seventy-five,  a 
dollar;  a  dollar  ten;  a  dollar  thirty-five;  another  dollar.  For  two  bucks. 
Fifteen  per.  Ten  fifteens.  Three  more.  Thirteen  and  a  nickel  to  face  the 
bad  luck  I  drank.  There’s  always  the  grandfather’s  watch  to  tell  me  my 
time’s  up.  There  is  the  worst  of  times  and  the  best  of  times.  Always  both 
together.  There  is  no  change,  no  beginning,  middle,  end.  Everything 
happens  just  now.  If  there  was  some  way  to  predict  snake  bite,  some  way 
to  replace  the  apple  as  antidote.  If  one  were  immune  to  side  effects.  For 
every  action  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite.  Forgetting  can  negate  the  law. 
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I  forgot  to  rape  her. 

She  has  blond  hair  and  big  tits  and  the  mind  of  a  snail.  She  smells. 
Her  brothers  still  jump  on  her  stomach.  Charm  is  not  hers.  Still  she  has 
guts.To  run  out  into  the  street  without  a  stitch!  That’s  insane.  Also,  it 
must  be  considered  bravery.  How  many  people  would  do  such  a  thing, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  the  middle  of  nowhere?  Very  few. 
Incredible  actress.  Great.  The  word  applies,  the  world  applauds.  Annie 
Fanny.  Poor  girl.  She’s  so  put  upon.  Topless  Sarah  Bernhardt  bottomless 
defies  Jack  the  Ripper  in  daring  attack  on  Main  Street  in  broad  daylight. 
Officers  O’Flaherty  and  Fergus  apprehended  the  rapist  in  front  of  the 
building  where  the  young  woman  lives  with  her  aging  mother.  The 
assailant,  handcuffed,  used  obscene  language  while  defying  the  officers 
attempts  to  calm  the  girl.  She  hysterically  flew  from  the  scene  of  arrest 
into  the  arms  of  Mr  Franklin  M  llder,  President  of  the  Union  National 
Bank,  who  calmed  the  poor  girl  down  and  accompanied  her  to  Station  15. 

Happy  day,  Franklin  llder.  So  kind  of  you  to  watch  her  unprotected 
naked  body  all  the  way.  Mrs  llder,  be  proud. 

F  M  llder,  Hero. 

* 

I  knocked  on  Karen’s  door.  The  night  was  lovely,  warm  and  spring. 
Mudluscious.  Cummings  had  it  down  superbly.  Karen  opened  the  door. 

“It’s  the  little  lame  balloonman!” 

“Yes,  with  the  weak  eyes  and  the.” 

“Yes.  Me.  And  the  world  is  puddle  wonderful,  or  something.” 

“You  are  drunk.  Welcome  to  Granny’s  Whorehouse.  We  have 
everything  you  may  desire.” 

“Food,  maybe?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  If  one  comes  to  dine,  one  expects  to  be  fed.  Its  one 
of  the  social  graces  to  feed  one’s  dinner  guest.  Guests.  Perhaps  you  know 
that  e  e  cummings  was  the  poet  of  spring?” 

“Yes,  Jack,  I  know  that.  Come  in.” 

“You  know,  Karen,  if  you  werent  so  incredibly  marvellous  I’d  marry 

you.” 

“That,  my  dear  man,  is  a  drunkism.” 

“No,  it  comes  of  tippling.  A  fine  Irish  word  for  one’s  attempting  to 
keep  hold  of  one’s  dignity  while  under  the  influence.” 

“I’ll  pass  on  that.” 

“Karen  Gill,  you  are  a  wonderful  woman.  It  is  too  bad  there  are  so 
few  of  you  left  in  the  world.  If  there  were  more,  this  voluble  renegade 
Irishman  from  outside  of  Boston  would  find  himself  flurried  from  the  very 
options.” 

“Bull  shit.” 

“Yes,  the  old  story.  A  man  drinks  some  beer  and  his  girl  calls  him  a 
bull  artist,  refusing,  because  of  her  uppity  attitude  to  him  imbibing,  to 
know  that  the  man  who’s  tippled  is  the  man  whose  conversation  belies  the 
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truth  and  an  overabundance.” 

“What  kind  of  truth  serum  do  you  want,  by  the  way?” 

“A  name  brand  would  be  fine.” 

“Come  on.  I’ve  got  a  guest.” 

“A  guest?”  Who?  Who  could  she  have  when  I  am  the  dinner  guest? 

“Yes.  Come  in  the  kitchen.” 

We  stepped  the  quick  way  to  the  kitchen,  the  fresh  aroma  of  rare 
beef  leading  me  and  my  curiosity  into  the  jaws  of. 

“Jack!”  said  Minot  like  the  ingenuous  spring,  glowing  newness  and 
selfish  delight. 

“Willy!”  I  returned,  hoping  the  gusto  of  the  beer  and  the  name  I 
uttered  were  compatible.  “How  the  hell  are  yuh?” 

“Fine!  And  you?” 

“Puddle  luscious.” 

“Cummings!” 

“Yes!” 

“Perfect.  Our  host-ess,  I  mean,  has  been  so  kind.  The  brandy  has 
flowed  already.  That,  my  friend,  is  news.” 

“Brandy,  Willy,  is  always  news.” 

“And  I  have  other  news  for  you.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I’m  married!” 

“Youre  married,”  I  said,  barely,  my  pretentions  blown.  No  more 
strength,  brandy  or  no. 

“Well,  not  quite.  But  —  listen,  you  knew.  You  know.  I’ve  told  you. 
Eliza  and  me.  And  I?  Well,  we  are  to  be  married.  You  know.  Arent  you 
glad  for  me?”  he  asked,  looking  all  of  a  sudden  much  as  he  had  that  last 
time  he’d  been  Minot,  my  friend,  almost  my  son. 

“Yes.  Yes,  Willy,  I  am  glad.” 

“You  dont  seem  it,”  he  said. 

“I  am.” 

“Let’s  all  have  a  drink.  Karen,  bring  out  my  fiancee  and  show  her  to 
Jacky.” 

And  there  she  was,  Eliza  —  Elizabeth,  glowing,  lovely  intoxicant,  joy 
—  glass  in  hand,  love  in  her  big  eyes. 

“Jack,  hello.” 

“Hello.” 

She  makes  love  like  her  sister.  She  is  deep  like  a  child  in  her 
exploration.  She  is  far  and  away  the  more  comely.  It  is  her  laugh.  Her 
eyes.  Her  outlook.  She  is  variable.  She  lives  a  child  to  discover,  to  marry 
Minot.To  sing  for  another  to  come  and  rescue  her.  It  is  evil.  Perhaps  the 
only  real  evil  that  she  is  young  and  in  love  and  doomed  to  desire. 

“Youre  drunk.  Your  eyes  give  your  drunk  thoughts  away.  /  know 
you  and  you  won’t  get  me  away.” 

“Your  frankness  is  good  but  not  what  I  need.  I  need  a  drink.” 

Karen  complied.  There  was  no  dimming  of  the  delight  of  the 
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company,  as  if  the  last  exchange  had  never  been. 

“Am  I  really  drunk?”  I  asked,  wondering  if  I  were,  then  the  talk 
with  Elizabeth  was  all  mine,  in  my  head,  in  the  drink. 

“To  our  friends,”  toasted  Karen,  “may  they  live  in  peace  and  joy.” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “yes.” 

* 

“I  need  some  information.” 

“On  what?”  Elizabeth  yawned. 

“Well,  where  are  you  staying?” 

“I  dont  know  the  address.  We’ve  only  been  there  a  short  while. 
Touch  me,  please,  I  want  to  wake  up  a  little.” 

I  ran  my  fingers  over  the  softly  tangled  mound  of  golden  curls, 
intrigued  with  her  sloping  hips  and  the  light  gentle  odor  of  her  and  the 
faint  reminder  of  my  own  masculinity  acting  on  its  own,  without  my 
control,  like  another  being. 

“You  are  serious?” 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

“You  dont  have  any  doubts?” 

“Of  course  I  do,”  she  said.  “But  I  love  him.  And  he  loves  me. 
There’s  no  denying  that.  Even  you  —  even  tonight,  here,  now  —  cant 
change  my  mind.” 

“Youre  letting  the  money  influence  you.  He  doesnt  like  me  because 
I  cant  pay  him.” 

“No,”  Elizabeth  said.  “It’s  not  that.  He  needs  me.” 

She  meant  it. 

“Yes,  I  believe  you.  But,  do  you  need  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“No.  Think  a  minute.  Dont  respond  automatically.” 

“Yes,  he  does.” 

“No.  I  mean,  do  you  y  Elizabeth  Gill,  need  him?” 

“That’s  irrelevant.  Fuck  me.” 

“No.” 

“I  dont  know,  Jack.” 

“Now,  dont  let  me  hurt  you.  Dont  get  mad.  Do  you  need  him?  And, 
if  you  do,  why  and  what  for?” 

“I  need  you  —  now.” 

“Elizabeth.” 

“Please  Jack,  now  I  want  you  to  stop  talking.” 

“OK.  One  more  thing.  How  did  Karen  find  you  two?” 

“We  wanted  company.” 

“I  see.” 

* 

Minot  came  home  without  comment.  He  was  quiet,  but  I  could  feel 
none  of  the  usual  accompanying  tenseness.  Karen  had  given  him  a  run  for 
his  money  as  only  she  can,  and  Willy  Minot  must  have  been  bushed.  I 
hadnt  the  heart  to  tell  him  he’d  slept  with  Karen  and  not  the  love  of  his 
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life.  If  he  had  known,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  destruction  he  could 
and  would  wreak  upon  the  immediate  peer  group,  i.e.,  myself.  However, 
the  great  seal  of  irrelevance  can  be  here  attached  to  one  more  delicious 
idea,  where  theory  must  remain  the  product  of  one  mind  to  protect  the 
future  of  that  mind. 

When  we  arrived,  Minot  trudged  to  bed  as  if  he  had  never  left  it  the 
mess  it  remained.  The  door,  lying  across  the  threshold  of  his  bedroom,  was 
trod  upon  without  any  apparent,  or  at  least  verbal,  regard.  Minot  allowed 
me  the  timeless  and  customary  Goodnight  and  slept  through  the  day, 
waking  at  eight  pm  with  cries  and  audible,  uncontrolled  and  unmannered 
demands  to  fill  his  stomach. 

“Why  dont  we  go  out?” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  sneezing  at  last.  “Excuse  me.” 

“No  need,  its  alright.  Where  shall  we?” 

“You  pick,  I’m  too  dead  to  make  decisions.” 

“We  could  go  to.  No.” 

“To  where?  Anywhere’s  fine  by  me,  Jack,  just  so  we  fill  the  gullet. 
Name  it.” 

“Price.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  Well,  we  neednt  play  international  gourmet  of  the  week. 
I  dont  really  care.” 

“Willy,  that’s  the  old  ineluctable  Minot  marraige  of  sense  and 
observation.” 

“That  means  absolutely  nothing,”  he  responded. 

“True.” 

“What  matters,  Jack,  is  the  Jonah  this  particular  whale  shrieks  out 

for.” 

“I  thought  you  were  still  asleep?” 

“Not  in  matters  pertaining  to  stomach  or  purse.” 

“Our  problem.” 

“Exactly.  Let  me.” 

He  took  his  wallet  —  not  the  one  I’d  given  him  for  his  last  birthday, 
but  a  new  one  —  crisp  and  snapping  to  its  store  length,  reasserting  its 
freedom  so  recently  revoked. 

“Where’d  you  get  that?”  I  asked. 

“Eliza.  She  thought  the  other  was  too  conservative.” 

This  one  was  black.  The  ‘old’  one  was  brown.  Conservation  of  the 
economy. 

“All.  Right.” 

“Alright  what?” 

“We  can  eat  like  kings  ....  Once,”  he  said. 

“Once  will  be  more  than  sufficient  for  now.” 

“Jack,  you  are  without  peer.” 

“Thank  you.  Now,  where  to?” 

“The.”  He  stopped. 

“The  what?  What  do  you  want?” 
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“Seafood,  Jack.  Something  that  swims.  I  cant  remember  the  name  of 
the  place,  can  you?” 

“No.  I  have  nothing  to  go  on  except  The’  from  you,  and  the  fact 
that  you  mean  a  seafood  restaurant.” 

“The  G/oucesterman .  That’s  it.” 

“Really?”  I  said,  surprised. 

“Sure,  Jacky,  why  not?  A  nice  rosey  lobster  drowned  in  sherry  and 
butter.  What  more  could  anyone  ask?” 

“Quite.” 

“Let’s  go.” 

“You  want  to  drive,  or  have  you  forgotten  how  since  last  —  year?” 

“No,  Jack.  I  think  I’ll  be  able  to  handle  her.  There’s  a  brisk  breeze, 
but  there’s  no  cause  for  alarm.” 

“Ahoy  anchor!”  I  shouted. 

“Hoist,  I  think.” 

“Hoist  anchor!”  I  shouted. 

We  got  into  the  car  and  Minot  piloted  us  through  the  rough  seas  of 
Friday  night  dating. 

“Look  at  that,”  he  pointed.  The  couple  in  the  car  beside  us  were 
busy  in  embrace. 

“Kids,”  I  said,  guilty. 

“Reminds  me.” 

“Its  green,  Willy.” 

“I  know.  Do  you  mind  if  I  turn  around?” 

“Turn  around?” 

“And  get  Elizabeth.” 

“It  hasnt  been  ten  hours  since  you  saw  her.” 

“I  know.  I’m  old  fashioned.” 

The  congestion  increased  as  we  entered  the  downtown  area.  The  cars 
were  lined  up.  Something  had  happened  somewhere  ahead. 

“We  could  have  walked  faster,”  Minot  said. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  drive?”  “No.  No,  Jack,  its  fine,  except  the 
cries  of  my  stomach  and  the  pace  of  the  traffic  remind  me  of  the  forty 
year  exodus.  I  want  none  of  that.” 

“Youre  sure  you  dont  want  a  hamburger?”  I  tried. 

“My  stomach’s  made  up  my  mind.  There’s  no  turning  back  now.” 

We  proceeded  finally  passing  the  cause  of  the  tie  up.  A  new 
Chevrolet  had  struck  a  cab,  or  vice  versa.  The  accident  was  major  and  the 
thought  came  to  both  Minot  and  myself  to  ask  together:  “Was  anyone 
hurt?”  We  laughed  at  this  and  the  comment  from  Minot  that  the  car  had 
been  reincarnated  as  a  rather  retarded  Volkswagen  broke  the  remaining 
miles  into  a  dialogue  of  the  usual  give  and  take,  feints  and  jabs.  TKO  to 
Minot  and  his  conservative  wallet.  Owes  it  all  to  the  stomach.  World 
champion. 

Peach  Minot. 
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Offertory  bells.  The  wild  ringing  coin.  The  perfect  pitch.  Introibo  ad 
a/tare  Dei.  The  bells  like  Friday’s  airraid  siren  meaning  lunch.  The  full 
belly  and  the  jingling  coins  shook  the  basket  to  let  them  all  hear  the 
plaint  of  pianissimo.  Feed  me.  The  organ  plays  as  each  key  is  struck  down 
the  aisles.  The  nickel  carries  no  weight.  The  silver  dollar  sings  the  glory  of 
God  to  all.  The  increase  of  parishioner  humility  is  striking.  With  a 
whimper. 

Its  the  telephone,  of  course. 

Forgive  me  Father,  for  I  have  dreamed. 

“Hello?” 

“Jack?” 

“Yes.” 

“Elizabeth’s  gone  again.” 

“Let  me  look  in  on  Minot.” 

When  I  returned,  my  news  no  news,  there  was  nothing  on  the  line  to 
listen.  I  hung  up  and  dialed  her  number.  The  phone  rang  and  rang  but 
there  was  no  answer.  Out  the  window,  even  in  the  dark,  it  was  plain  to  see 
the  car  was  gone. 

Theyve  done  it. 

* 

There  is  a  certain  ineptitude  involved  in  the  continual  realization 
that  one  harbors  the  unique  roommate,  the  nonexistent  sharer  of  the 
costs.  (Mr  Wharton  has  been  more  than  kind  by  his  absence).  Whatever 
the  reason  there  is  no  time  like  the  present  for  reemphasizing  the  equally 
unique  fact  that  one  cannot  live  in  an  apartment  where  one  does  not 
forward  the  monthly  check  with  the  monthly  figure  scrawled  gratuitously 
in  vibrant,  Minot-inscribed  Bic  ink.  I  faced  expulsion  from  my  home.  I  the 
lover  of  home  and  motherhood,  etcetera ,  (spelled  out  and  italicized  as 
befits  its  very  expression)  was  on  the  road.  Almost.  Through  my  fault. 
The  bells  of  communion  are  quietened.  Minot  has  let  me  down. 

I  will  therefore  pursue.  Speak  now,  or  forever.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  present  that  one  intends  harm.  Believe  the  extenuation  of  circum¬ 
stance  to  govern  the  best  mind,  and  believe  equally  in  Limbo.  Float  a  bit. 

I  remembered  the  dream.  The  priest  came  from  Gloucester  stock. 
Irish.  Yankee  fisherman.  He  carried  forth  the  lantern  to  the  dead  eyes  of 
the  blind.  There  is  no  newness  beyond  the  incredible  rarity  of  sight. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

“Coming.” 

Who  could  be  there  at  this  hour? 

“Karen.” 

“I  came  as  quickly  as  I  could.” 

I  could  see  the  cablight  at  the  bend  turning  down  the  hill. 
Extinguished. 

“Come  in.” 

“I  woke  up  and  went  to  the  bathroom.  For  some  reason,  I  dont 
know  what  it  was  or  why,  I  thought  about  Elizabeth  and  Minot.  Then  I 
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went  to  her  room  and  she  was  gone.  The  bed  made.  Then  I  called  you.” 

“I  wish  you’d  stayed  on  the  phone.  I  was  worried  about  you.” 

“Jack,  dont  worry  about  me  now.  I  think  theyve  eloped.” 

“That  idea  struck  me,  too.” 

“Which  means  that  they  probably  did.  So  what  do  we  do  now?” 

The  question. 

“Where  would  they  go?” 

“Anywhere  at  all,  Jack,  youve  got  to  stop  this  insane  idea  of  theirs.” 

“How  can  I?  How  can  I  stop  two  adults  who  decide  to  get  married 
to  each  other?  After  all,  they  do  love  each  other.  They  make  a  convincing 
couple.” 

“Minot’s  five  inches  shorter  than  Elizabeth.” 

“So?” 

“She  always  admired  tall  men.” 

“That’s  irrelevant  here,  though  love  is  what  matters.” 

“How  can  he  love  her  if  he  doesnt  even  know  her?”  she  cried. 

“Know  her?” 

“He  slept  with  me.  You  know.” 

“Sex  isnt  everything,”  I  said. 

“You  are  useless!” 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  found  out.” 

“Well,  you  are.” 

She  was  crying,  the  tears  disturbing  and  consistent. 

“Stop  that.  There’s  no  need  for  tears.  They  dont  do  you  any  good,” 
I  tried. 

She  looked  very  small:  little  girl.  I  wiped  her  eyes.  Stuck  in  his 
thumb,  pulled  out  a  plumb. 

“I’m  going  to  be  sick,”  she  said,  running  to  the  bathroom. 

Me  too. 

“What’d  you  eat  tonight?”  I  asked,  concerned,  intent  on  some 
resolution:  dying  to  sleep. 

“What  does  it  matter,  Jack?  You  ask  me  stupid  questions  and  theyre 
off  in  the  kip  playing  honeymoon  —  for  real ,  Jack.  Dont  you  see?” 

“Yes.” 

She  put  her  head  on  my  shoulder.  I  held  her  trembling  and  felt  the 
warm  wet  on  my  shoulder.  Warm  and  moist  like  a  baby,  uncomfortable  in 
the  familiarity  and  the  responsibility  to  oneself.  Nimble,  quick:  over  the 
stick. 

“Easy,  baby.” 

“I’m  fine,”  she  wept,  the  tears  overwhelming  and  unanswerable. 

“Let  me  put  you  to  bed?” 

She  shook  her  head  but  stood  with  me.  I  took  her  to  the  bedroom, 
over  the  door  and  sat  on  Minot’s  bed. 

“Want  me  to  help  you?” 

“No,”  she  said.  “I’m  fine,  thanks.  You  go  to  sleep.” 

“OK.” 
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“Dont  watch  me,  please,”  she  said,  taking  off  her  pants.  “I  cant  do 
anything  for  you  tonight.” 

“Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight.  Jack?” 

“What?” 

“Thank  you.” 

“Its  OK,”  I  said,  going  to  bed,  thinking  about  the  job  I’d  have  to 
find,  to  live  heree,  to  support  Karen,  to  support  their  insanity.  They  will 
be  back.  Minot’s  finally  made  me  move.  And  perhaps  that’s  good. 
Goodnight,  lovely  girl,  sweet  Karen,  tears  and  warm  red  cheeks. 

There  was  no  sleep  to  hide  under.  In  desperation  I  called  the  police 
and  reported  my  car  stolen.  If  there  was  anything,  I’d  hear  about  it. 
Always  that,  never  Sure,  you  bet ,  we've  got  it  under  control,  dont  doubt 
yes.  If  there  could  be  resolution:  emphatic  ends.  The  whole  world  would 
sleep  better  if  the  day  ended  at  bedtime.  Night  owls  asking  “Who?”  dont 
solve  their  problems  anymore  than  the  dawn  people  who  rise  and  stretch 
and  pray  to  the  sun  for  shelter.  But  at  least  they  can  see  what’s  happening. 
That’s  a  blessing  and  a  half  indeed,  not  a  disabling  blackout  like  the  day  to 
day  or  night  to  night  inadequacies  that  plague  most  of  us. 

I  sat  by  the  phone,  glaring  at  the  walls,  forbidding  them  to  close  in. 
They  sat  there,  incredibly  alive,  without  the  motivation  to  drive  in  on 
me  but  thinking  that.  There  is  no  easier  creature  to  remove  than  man 
because  he  thinks,  because  he  knows  nothing  but  life  eternal.  Beware  the 
foul  fiend,  but  let  us  be  just.  What  kind  of  logic  pays  the  bills  for  death? 
There  is  no  storm  tonight  to  cover  up  the  disease  of  mind.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  some  day  when  blood  licks  at  its  wound.  Eat  your  young  while  they 
live  yet  in  the  womb. 

I  have  no  womb.  I  have  no  life. 

“Karen,  its  me.” 

“What  are  you  doing?”  she  asked,  asleep  and  happy. 

“Let  me  in.  I  cant  sleep.” 

“Alright.” 

But  Karen  lies.  She  lies  to  me  and  lies  asleep.  The  Gloucester  priest 
spent  time  in  the  European  Theatre.  I  remember  Bataan  like  the  Maine. 
Celluloid  bodies  are  real  to  ten  year  olds.  I  am  still  ten,  and  the  last 
flashing  machine  gun  blasts  ‘The  End’  in  large  letters  of  triumph, 
Liebstod.  I  grew  up  to  Viet  Nam  and  indifference.  Heroes  were  on 
horseback.  Centaurs.  Hell  is  on  earth  for  those  who  dont  live  in  heaven. 
Capital  H  for  heat  and  forever.  Sleep  the  luxury  of  rich  men  and  priests. 
Karen  is  naked.  There  is  no  connection  of  thought  when  you  lie  in  bed  and 
realise.  The  game  called  sheep  counting,  flock  counting.  A  man’s  thoughts 
stolen  for  the  perpetration  of  random  amateurs.  Let  humor  reign  over  the 
dominions  because  nothing  else  will  keep. 

The  cold  grin  is  frozen  to  my  face. 

* 


“Hello?” 
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“We’ve  got  your  car.” 

“Good.” 

“We  found  it.  There  doesnt  seem  to  be  any  damage.” 

“Fine.” 

“Youve  got  to  come  down  and  sign  a  release.” 

“Sure.  I  see.” 

“It  was  in  a  church  parking  lot.  O’Flaherty  and  Fergus  found  it.” 
“Thank  them.  I’ll  be  right  down.” 

“What’s  that,  Jack?” 

“Karen,  they  found  the  car.” 

“Not  Lizzie?” 

“No.” 

“I  didnt  think  so.  You  want  home  fries?” 

“I  better  get  down  to  the  station  and  sign  the  release.  I  guess 
breakfast  will  have  to  wait  till  lunch.” 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  eat?” 

“No.” 

“Thanks.” 

“I’ll  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can.” 

“Jack?” 

“What?” 

“Kiss  me?” 

“Sure.” 

“See  you  soon,”  she  said,  busy  on  the  stove. 

“I’ll  be  back  before  you  miss  me,”  I  said,  out  the  door,  down  the 
street,  onto  the  bus,  and  into  the  now  familiar  Station  15. 

“This  is  what  you  have  to  sign.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Its  at  M’Carthy’s  on  Fairlawn.”  ) 

“I  know  it.” 

“It’ll  cost  you.  Twenty  five  probably.” 

“OK.” 

“Hey,  good  luck.” 

Youre  the  first  one  to  wish  me  that  in  a. 

“Heres  your  pen,  buddy.” 

“Thanks.” 

There  is  no  escaping  the  law.  Huit  c/os.  Sartre  knew  ahead  the 
gestapo  and  the  human  zoo.  The  two  can  be  called  one  because  they  live  in 
Hell  under  the  executive  direction  of  their  own  selves.  Trust  is  the  key  and 
the  value  most  appreciated.  And  the  most  rare.  Penance  and  the  repetitive 
chant  of  the  all-powerful  ‘Hail  Mary’  make  Jack  a  dull  boy.  Minot  is 
another  day,  and  also  another  dream. 

Adeste  fid  el  is. 

The  rockets’  red  glare. 

The  music  of  heaven  is  just  too  high  for  mortals  to  sing.  We  need  the 
practical:  the  five  cent  nickel.  My  car  is  expensive  to  reclaim.  Karen  is  the 
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world’s  richest  girl.  Bless  her. 

* 

“Do  you  really  think  that’s  where  they  are?”  I  asked  Karen. 

“No.” 

“Minot’s  not  as  dumb  as  he  might  appear.  In  fact,  I  noticed  a 
marked  increase  in  awareness.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Jack?” 

“Karen,  he  is  not  the  Minot  he  was.” 

“I  cant  quite  believe  that.  Any  man  who’s  so  thick  that  he  doesn’t 
know  who  he’s  sleeping  with,  well.” 

“No,  he’s  calmed  down.  He’s  almost  grown  up.” 

“Its  a  shame.” 

“It  is  shameful.  For  someone  who  had  something  very  special.” 

“Stupidity.” 

“No,  Karen,  youre  much  too  harsh  with  him.  He’s  not  that  at  all. 
He’s  very  simple.  He  has  no  idea  of  complication.” 

“Because  he  cant  deal  with  it.  He  tunes  it  out.” 

“Where  did  you  get  such  a  strong  disliking  for  Minot?” 

“From  the  source.” 

“But  he  doesnt.” 

“From  you,  for  pete’s  sake.  Youve  turned  him  into  a  blithering  idiot 
in  my  thinking.  Now  he’s  done  something  on  his  own,  and  that’s  good, 
except  it  involved  my  sister.  She’s  all  I  have  left,  Jack.” 

“OK.”  Everything  is  dangerously  melodramatic. 

We  were  silent  until  I  pulled  into  the  driveway.  The  great  house 
with  its  chipped  sideboard  and  the  lawn  grown  out  of  control  reminded  me 
of  Gothic  nights.  The  emptiness  provided  no  encouragement.  No  Minot. 

I  opened  the  gate  for  Karen. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  house?”  I  asked. 

“I  dont  know.  Sell  it  to  your  lunatic  friend,  maybe.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  everything  over  anyway.” 

“You  can  be  such  a  bitch.” 

“So  can  you,”  she  said,  her  eyes  great  pupils  without  white.  No 
signal  to  fire. 

She  unlocked  the  door. 

“Upstairs  first?” 

“Yes,  come  on,”  and  I  followed  her  up  to  the  attic.  We  covered  the 
dead  house  completely  in  minutes.  There  was  no  unchecked  corner  and  no 
clue.  Even  the  stale  air  was  lonely. 

Down  we  marched  to  the  sea-grasses  waving  in  the  breeze.  April 

fools. 

“Minot  would  never  get  married  on  April  Fools  Day!”  I  suddenly 
realised. 

“They  disappeared  last  night,  Jack.  Theyre  not  going  to  care  one 
way  or  the  other.” 

“But  April  Fools,  Karen?” 
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“So  what.” 

“Its  something  he’d  know.” 

“Its  also  most  like  him  to  play  jokes  like  that.  His  humor  is  sick,  like 
yours,  only  youre  here  and  he’s  not.” 

“Do  you  think  theyll  announce  it  in  the  papers?” 

“I’d  bet  on  that.” 

“Youre  probably  right.  We’ll  be  the  honored  guests  at  their 
announcement.” 

“It  makes  me  sad  to  miss  her  wedding.” 

“Everything  makes  you  sad,”  I  said,  fed  up  and  very  tired. 

“ You  are  the  bitch,  Jack.” 

Damn,  damn,  damn 


By  the  power  invested.  Anyone  can  say  that.  What  laws  were  made 
without  planned  obsolescence? 

Its  never  done  any  good  to  talk  to  oneself.  No  one  is  listening,  not 
even  the  ears.  Minot  has  no  head  and  therefore  no  ears  stuck  on  to  pick  up 
the  sounds  of  his  own  breathing.  He  thinks  telepathy  has  possibilities,  but 
forgets  that  one  must  have  the  power  of  thought  before  the  product  can 
be  transmitted  to  another  being  on  the  same  wavelength.  Little  brain. 

Can  you  hear  me  insult  you,  Willy  Minot?  Out  there  in  radio  land, 
over  the  rainbow,  wherever  the  hell  you  are!  Is  there  no  getting  through? 
Am  I  the  good  friar  born  to  trust  in  johnny-come-latelies?  Is  that  the 
reason  for  remorse,  for  the  air  I  chew? 

Solace  sounds  like  comfort.  Even  on  dead  ears  it  slides  gently  and 
subtle  quivers  in  a  pleasant  tickle.  The  self  and  the  worms  of  death  make 
use  of  the  five  caves  of  the  head.  Minot  makes  the  mind  revel  in  the  minor 
keys,  changes  girl-giggles  also  into  bass  rumbling  in  plaintive  turn.  Phrases 
turn  into  you.  What  has  become  of  the  onceuponatime  on  the  way  to  the 
everafter?  ‘Happily’  has  been  mislaid.  The  fairy  tale  is  played  out,  wrapped 
up  in  its  own  ending.  Not  to  be  reborn  but  to  be  sucked  into  nothing. 
Thus  concludes  the  Tale  of  Minot  and  Elizabeth.  That  is  the  way  it  will 
end. 

* 

“How  do  you  like  apartment  living?”  I  asked  Karen. 

“Its  cozy.  There’s  no  memories  to  pick  up.” 

“You’re  too  sentimental.  Sentiment  is  the  product  of  a  false 
appraisal,  Karen.  I  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  thinking  of ‘sediment’ when 
I  hear  the  word  ‘sentiment’.  The  sense  is  terribly  true,  however,  they  both 
come  from  aging  and  dont  make  you  more  attractive.” 

“I  like  my  place.” 

“That’s  good  to  hear.  I  wondered.” 

“I  often  wonder  myself  what  you  think  about.  You  know,  tell  me  if 
this  has  happened  to  you?  Do  you  ever  try  to  picture  people.  When  theyre 
not  right  there,  but  when  youre  alone,  or  especially  in  bed  at  night. 
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Anyway,  when  I  think  about  them,  I  get  associations— words,  smiles,  likes, 
hates,  all  sorts  of  things— but  I  cant  get  a  head  on  a  body.  I  never  can 
picture  you,  for  instance.” 

“Thanks  a  lot.” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  its  true.  Do  you  ever  do  that?” 

“No.”  I  cant  dance. 

“I  guess  maybe  its  just  something  to  do  with  me,  then.  But  its  just  a 
strange  thing,  and  it  makes  me  uneasy.  Like  nobody’s  real  unless  theyre 
right  in  front  of  me.  And  then  nobody  has  eyes.  I  never  know  what  color 
their  eyes  are.” 

“The  worms  eat  out  your  eyes.” 

“What’s  that?”  she  asked,  looking  through  the  pin-holes  of  her 
pupils. 

“I  was  thinking  of  Minot.  And  birds.  The  Diet  of  Worms.  A  whole 
slew  of  useless  things.  I’ve  taken  to  thinking  too  much  and  none  of  it  takes 
any  logical  direction.  All  it  does  is  go  off  into  flights  of  fantasy.  Signifying 
nothing,  really.” 

“Why  dont  you  see  an  analyst?  I  dont  think  its  good  to  be  that 
disordered.  I  dont  mean  that  like  it  sounds,  but  I  know  I  dont  need  to  hear 
your  musings.” 

“You  are  without  reproach.” 

“You,  Jack,  are  without.” 

“Without  what?” 

“I  couldnt  think  of  the  word.” 

“Scruples,”  I  offered. 

“What?” 

She  was  reading  a  yellow  paperback. 

“Without  scruples.  I  have  none.” 

“I  know,”  she  said  from  the  book. 

“What’s  that  youre  reading?” 

“Cookbook.” 

“Oh.” 

“Toil  and  trouble,”  she  added,  flipping  the  glasses  back  onto  her 
nose  to  hide  her  eyes  in  printed  food. 

I  was  hungry,  and  you  read  to  me. 

* 

“Becky?” 

Not  a  leaf,  not  a  rat— no  Becky. 

“Becky?  Come  to  the  window,  I  know  youre  there.” 

The  window  was  dark,  open  for  an  inch  of  air.  The  shade  pulled  to 
annoy. 

“Becky,  open  the  window  please.  Its  me,  Jack.” 

The  shade  flirted  with  the  wind— once. 

“Becky?  Its  Jack  out  here.” 

I  threw  a  pebble  up  at  the  window,  missing.  Another  pebble,  another 
miss.  No  Becky.  But  this  second  try  heard  the  pebble  strike  the  ashcans 
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below  her  window.  Trash  makes  noise,  I  thought.  And  the  idea  struck  with 
the  stone:  Why  not  climb  up  on  the  trash  cans  and  climb  in  the  window? 
One  move— victory.  Simplicity  is  the  very  soul  of  wit!  And,  speaking  the 
last  thought  in  a  whisper,  I  walked  toward  what  seemed  sturdiest— directly 
beneath  her. 

The  barrel  held,  but  the  breeze  blew  stronger  at  this  altitude,  and  I 
scraped  at  the  bricks  to  steady  myself. 

“Becky!  Its  me.” 

No  reply,  and  no  turning  back.  One  look  at  the  pavement  below 
supplied  all  the  goading  I  required.  How  difficult  could  it  be  after  all?  This 
is  done  all  the  time  and  never  is  there  so  much  indecision  and  effort,  time, 
put  into  it.  Sooner  done,  sooner  over. 

I  reached  for  the  ledge.  Inches,  less  than  inches  to  goal.  Perhaps  the 
wind  will  chill  the  alcohol  burning  in  me,  and  how  lightly  do  rats  sleep? 

“Becky?” 

Swinging  from  the  ledge,  my  knees  scraping  on  the  harsh  brick  far 
below,  I  called  her  name  again  quickly  to  quiet  the  impact. 

“Help  me  up,  damn  it!”  I  said,  far  too  loud,  too  dangerously.  No 
police,  please,  not  now,  here  with  her,  no. 

Suspended  from  the  cold  cement,  frozen  with  this  unique  fright  and 
without  balance,  I  shoved  my  foot  hard  on  the  wall  and  managed  to  gain 
the  window  shade,  clutching— life  in  my  hand— and  fell  into  the  rubbish 
feet  first.  Life  saved,  dignity  shattered  for  all  time,  backwards. 

“Who’s  there?”  she  asked  with  hushed  threat. 

“Tom  Sawyer,”  I  said,  smiling  at  her  teeth. 

“Jack!” 

“Yup.  From  the  skies.” 

“What  in  the  name  of  God  are  you  doing  here?” 

“I  came  to  visit  you.” 

“But  its  four  in  the  morning!” 

“I  know  the  time,  thank  you.” 

“You’ll  wake  everyone  up!  Get  out  of  that  thing.” 

“I  would  if  I  could,”  I  returned,  hands  folded  politely. 

“Wait  there.  Dont  go  away,  I’ll  come  and  help  you.” 

“Becky.  Dont.” 

She  left  me  alone,  in  the  barrel,  on  my  ass,  on  the  pavement,  in  the 
alley,  in  the  cold,  indisposed.  The  hard  ground  pushed  into  my  soreness. 
Where  is  that  girl?  I  can  see  her  before  the  mirror  with  the  lipstick  and  the 
brush.  Company. 

“Get  out  of  that.  Youre  bombed.  What  are  you  doing  here 
anyway?” 

Becky  has  a  tough  whisper. 

“Just  pull  me  out.  There’s  time  to  talk  later.” 

“There,”  she  said,  pulling  my  arms  out  of  my  shoulders. 

“Christ  youre  strong,  you  know  that?”  I  sat  on  a  pebble. 

“Seems  I  have  to  be,  doesnt  it?  Come  on  inside.  I’ll  get  some  coffee 
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into  you.” 

I  followed  her  through  the  front  door.  The  fruits  of  the  exclusive. 
When  we  were  inside  she  turned  on  the  light  and  dropped  me  on  the 
couch.  My  legs  were  asleep.  She  has  two  rooms  and  a  bath. 

‘‘Becky?  Come  here,  what’re  you  doing?” 

‘‘Just  a  minute.  I’m  making  coffee.” 

‘‘I  dont  like  coffee.” 

‘‘Just  a  minute,  Jack.” 

“I  dont  like  coffee.” 

I  got  up  and  stumbled  over  a  pair  of  panty  hose. 

‘‘This  place  is  booby  trapped,”  I  shouted.  ‘‘Booby  trapped.  Did  you 
hear  me,  Becky?” 

“Just  a  minute,  Jack.” 

I  fixed  a  drink,  maneuvered  back  carefully,  falling  neatly  into  the 
cushion,  spilling  only  a  fraction. 

“What  are  you  doing?” 

“You  dont  need  that,”  she  said,  triumphant. 

“Where’d  you  come  from?” 

“Drink  this.” 

“What?” 

“This  coffee,  Jack.” 

“I  told  you  I  dont  like  it.” 

“Dont  like  it,  drink  it.” 

I  sipped  obediently  at  the  coffee,  strong,  pungent. 

“What  is  this  stuff?” 

“Coffee,  Jack.” 

“What  kind  of  coffee?” 

“Instant.  Freeze  dried.” 

“You  bet.” 

“OK.  Now,  tell  me  what  this  is  all  about?  I’ve  been  very  good  not  to 
ask  before,  but  I  think  I  deserve  to  know.” 

“You  do.  You  do,  yes.” 

“What,  Jack?” 

“I  came  to  visit  you,  plain  and  simple.” 

“At  four  oclock  in  the  morning?” 

“What  are  friends  for?”  I  smiled. 

“For  losing  if  you  come  and  try  and  break  in  their  bedrooms  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.” 

“Morning,  really.” 

“Morning.  OK,  morning.  But,  why?” 

“Minot  doesnt  like  me.” 

“Huh?” 

“You  heard  me.” 

“Oh.” 

“Is  that  enough?” 

“Jack,  you  couldnt  come  up  with  anything  better  I  know.” 
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“And  you  couldnt  understand  me  if  I  did.” 

“Stop  that,  please,”  she  said. 

“Alright.  But  I  think  my  reason’s  good  enough.  It  was  good  enough 
to  get  me  here.  The  little  bugger’s  gone  off  and  married  himself.” 

“What?” 

“I  mean  got  married.” 

“When?” 

“I  dont  know  when.” 

“Do  you  know  he’s  gotten  married?” 

“No.” 

“You  dont  know,  right?” 

“No.” 

“Why  dont  you  finish  the  coffee,  there’s  all  you  want.” 

“No,  thank  you.” 

“Then  tell  me  the  truth  about  why  you  came.” 

“To  sleep  with  you,  Becky.  Stop  playing  DA.” 

“What?” 

“I  needed  somewhere  to  sleep.  I’m  out  of  my  place.” 

“Your  apartment,  Jack.” 

“Yes,  my  apartment,  Jack.” 

“I  see.  None  of  this  has  made  any  sense.  I’m  asleep  and  youre  drunk, 
so  I  guess  it  shouldnt  anyway.” 

“That’s  the  first  constructive  thing  said  since  I  landed.” 

“And  you  sure  landed,”  Becky  said,  laughing  and  jabbing  me  in  my 
shoulder. 

“So  did  you,”  I  managed,  then  the  coffee  went  all  over  the  panty 

hose. 

“It  wasnt  any  good,  anyway,  you  said,”  she  said. 

“Not  at  all.” 

“Come  and  sleep  now,”  said  Becky,  the  words  soft  and  like  someone 
else’s  in  their  pitch.  Karen’s  voice  here.  “Let  me  help  you  with  your 
clothes.” 

“Sure,”  I  said,  smiling  at  her  teeth  again. 

“Tomorrow  everything  will  look  different.” 

“Except  you,”  I  said. 

“Come  on  and  just  think  about  sleeping.” 

“The  legs  are  the  first  to  go,”  I  said,  following  her. 

Back  door  man 

* 

Mornings  are  the  same,  the  time  when  people  wake  up  and  start  their 
days.  No  matter  what  time  it  actually  may  be,  it  is  morning  when  one 
awakes  to  discover  oneself  once  again.  This,  then,  is  the  new  morning,  the 
new  day,  the  new  Jack,  the  new  chapter  in  the  life  of  a  soul.  The  morning 
after.  The  neck  stiffens  and  plunges  into  the  head  with  the  slightest 
movement  towards  freedom.  In  order  to  free  the  self  from  the  night  and 
the  bed  the  pain  must  act  constructively  by  striking  the  remaining  sleep 
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out  of  the  system  and  act  also  as  adrenalin  to  shoot  the  blood  from  the 
groggy  mind  into  the  system  below.  Lazarus  back  from  the  underworld, 
wrenched  from  Proserpine’s  dry  hugging  loins.  Dreams  are  gone.  No  help 
for  the  struggling  serpent  left  in  her  vagina. 

“Becky?” 

“What,  Jack?” 

“Why  dont  you  get  up  so  I  can.” 

“Why  dont  you  just  climb  over  me?” 

“I’m  too  hung  to  attempt  it,  and  I’ll  soak  the  bed  if  I  dont  get  to  the 
bathroom.” 

“Alright,”  she  sighed,  shifting  herself  by  inches  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  “Is  that  better?” 

“I  dont  think  I  can  lift  my  feet  over  you,”  I  said. 

“Try  it  now.  I’ll  help.” 

I  lifted  my  legs  up  and  into  her  head.  She  made  a  faint  noise  of 
protest. 

“Help  me  this  time,”  I  told  her. 

“OK,  go.” 

Up  and  with  a  strong  arm  over  to  the  floor.  My  feet  sat  on  the  cold 
tiles  and  said  no  to  the  trip.  Inside  myself,  the  monumental  bladder  like  a 
water  tower  with  unequal  pressure  boosted  me  up  to  my  standing  length. 
I  sought  the  john,  following  the  directions  of  God’s  useless  gift. 

When  I  returned,  the  flushing  waters  a  pastoral  waterfall,  I  climbed 
back  into  bed  beside  her. 

“You  can  come  up  now,”  I  said,  but  Becky  was  snoring.  “Becky? 
Wake  up  and  make  love  to  me.” 

The  clump  of  Becky  farted  and  swore. 

“Alright.  Stay  there.” 

“Leave  me  alone!”  she  said. 

“I  dreamed  that  Satan  had  no  balls.” 

Becky  never  believed  in  the  devil.  She  was  the  type  who  slept 
through  anything. 

“I’ve  got  to  get  up,”  I  said,  not  looking  for  response.  Back  onto  the 
shivering  tiles,  up  and  carefully  into  my  clothes,  quiet,  not  to  wake  her, 
and  away  to  look  for  Minot. 

Outside  on  the  street  I  shouted  back  to  the  sun  and  for  that  instant 
it  softened,  only  to  regroup  and  charge  again  at  my  eyes.  Somehow  I 
managed  to  beat  it  off  and  get  into  the  car,  turning  the  wipers  to  the 
breeze  to  eject  the  ticket  from  my  windshield.  This  done,  only  the  hope  of 
finding  Minot  before  my  gas  ran  out  kept  me  alert.  One  eye  on  the  gauge, 
and  the  other  seeing  Minot  on  each  corner.  Sometime  he  would  be 
standing  there  without  his  wife,  with  an  umbrella,  with  an  erection, 
scanning  the  streets  for  girls. 

And  it  will  be  two  years  before,  when  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
knew  nothing  of  Belgian  atrocities,  and  the  greatest  disturbance  was 
Gustave  Mahler’s  jewish  birth. 
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Willy  Minot  was  an  unknown.  This  particular  x  stood  on  a  corner 
crying  for  love.  There  was  no  way  to  avoid  him,  standing  there,  desolate 
and  twenty,  cry  out  out  for  cunt  and  country.  A  young  man  fresh  from  the 
static  of  Oxford;  American  English  in  America.  Homeless  and  friend¬ 
less.  Not  an  inch  over  five  feet,  not  a  day  over  five,  to  look  at  him; 
yet  he  was  here,  across  the  glimmering  seas  of  Britannia,  stuck  in  Boston, 
lost  outside  of  the  thirty-five  cent  bins  of  the  Book  Clearing  House  in 
Boylston  Street.  These  were  the  things  that  made  him  happy,  eating  and 
drinking.  Girls  were  a  luxury,  and  the  luxuries  passed  by  in  their  long 
miniskirted  legs  while  he  intently  glanced  at  the  sunfaded  titles  in  the  bins. 

/  bumped  into  him  while  we  both  watched  a  spectacular  and 
embarrassed  blond  grasp  her  skirt  from  the  impetuous  wind. 

“ Excuse  me,  ”  /  said. 

“Excuse  me,  ”  he  said— accented. 

“ /  guess  we  were  looking  at  the  same  title,  ”  /  tried,  finding  him  a 
decent  sort  of  fellow,  bookworm— educated.  Perhaps  lost  and  in  search  of 
a  roommate.  Englishmen  have  money.  There  was  also  the  hope  that  he 
might  speak  once  more  to  listen  to. 

“ /  think  youre  right,  ”  he  said. 

“Do  you  ever  find  anything  interesting  out  here?” 

He  smiled  at  me,  warm  and  red  with  admitted  guilt.  “Yes  and  no.  ” 

“Yes  and  no?” 

“Yes.  And  no.  ” 

“Alright.  Good  enough.  How  about  we  go  and  fill  some  stomachs?” 

“ That’s  excellent,  yet  /  cant  because  /  have  no  money  at  all.  ” 

“ /  have  enough,  ”  /  Hed.  But  he  was  the  kind  of  person  one  could  lie 
to.  The  kind  of  person  the  drunk  sought  out.  The  kind  of  person  who 
would  pay  for  a  meal.  The  kind  of  person  I  needed. 

We  went  off  to  dinner  and  became  the  best  of  friends.  There  is 
nothing  more  interesting  than  culture,  and  culture  sounds  British,  and  the 
British  have  money.  We  became  fast  friends,  and  there  was  difficulty  in 
dividing  us  from  that.  The  end  has  been  bitter  and  if  I  dont  get  at  him,  Til 
have  no  one  to  strangle  but  Becky.  Karen  has  too  much  class  for  such 
primitive  ends. 

However,  there  was  no  Minot.  Nowhere  was  he  to  be  seen.  The  past 
and  the  present  are  forever  separated  by  their  very  essence,  and  no  one  is 
reincarnated  simply  because  someone  else  desires  it.  And  the  city  sun  was 
unmerciful,  firing  the  engine  temperature  higher  and  higher,  looking  for  a 
blowup  I  needed  less  than  Becky.  Perhaps  the  suburban  sun  would  be 
more  compatible  with  my  radiator? 

And  so,  off  I  cruised,  down  the  turnpike,  west  of  Boston,  into  the 
true  bowels  of  Massachusetts.  Minot  must  have  a  telephone!  If  the 
operator  is  worth  her  mettle  I’ll  fuck  her  nasal  voice!  Love  comes  in  all 
colors,  sizes,  and  sounds.  Even  the  smell  would  linger  sweet  with  an 
address.  Let  me  come  to  you,  and  I’ll  fill  you  with  myself,  with  all  the 
delight  of  discovery,  for  time  will  matter  not,  and  Minot  will  be  found. 
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Every  day  will  be  one  more  wonder,  and  I’ll  be  back  in  my  bed  again.  That 
is  the  reason  for  search,  to  sleep  in  comfort.  To  own,  as  it  were,  my  night’s 
oblivion. 

* 

Sometimes  the  obvious  is  the  last  thought.  The  idea  of  inquiring  if  a 
new  phone  has  been  listed  to  either  Willy  Minot  or  Elizabeth  Gill  was 
altogether  too  simple.  Ten  cents  brought  me  the  knowledge.  Seven  digits 
stand  between  Minot  and  myself.  The  dear  woman  who  pronounced  both 
number  and  address  should  be  canonized.  I,  for  one,  will  act  as  devil’s 
advocate.  Amen.  So  be  it:  there  to  one  for  the  vernacular,  and  the  odds  are 
in  her  favor.  Besides,  she  has  Minot  on  her  side.  (And  I  have  Elizabeth. 
And  Elizabeth  has  Minot.  And  Minot  has  no  chance.) 

The  phone  booth  will  become  plaqued  and  tourists  will  come  on 
crutches  to  be  cured.  The  new  grotto  of  glass  and  steel  and  yankee 
ingenuity.  Where  else  can  one  link  past  with  the  inseparable  present  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  stable  future? 

The  address,  the  key  to  all  hope,  sits  in  my  breast  pocket.  The 
bosom  friend  is  held  in  heart  for  the  duration  of  time,  and  time  will  not 
pass  before  there  is  confrontation.  Time,  then,  is  of  the  essence  again,  and 
the  cliche  holds  more  truth  than  all  the  art  of  Western  man.  Three  cheers 
for  now! 

* 

“Come  in,  Jack,”  Elizabeth  glowed  and  hugged  me  tight  to  her 
crotch,  embarrassing  but  unquestionably  friendly.  “I’m  so  glad  to  see 
you!” 

She  seemed  glad. 

“Come  in,  come  in.  Willy  will  be  with  you  in  a  minute.” 

“Thank  you.  Well,”  I  breathed,  “You  look  marvelous.” 

“Thank  you,"  she  returned,  smiling  and  winking  awkwardly,  not 
quite  on  cue.  Somehow  she  has  become  domesticated,  and  there  is  an 
obvious  lack  of  coordination  in  her  intercourse. 

“Jack!” 

“Willy,  how  are  you?” 

“Fine  as  a  fiddle,”  he  said,  unaware  (seeming)  of  my  arm  around 
Elizabeth’s  domestic  waist.  “What  brings  you  to  our  happy  hamlet?” 

“Great  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy,  Willy.” 

“What?”  Elizabeth  asked,  freeing  herself,  blushing  and  winking  again 
in  steps. 

“Well,  to  be  frank,  I’ve  discovered  your  hideout.” 

“Yes,”  Minot  quickly  replied,  “that’s  true.” 

“I  guess  that’s  true,”  added  Elizabeth. 

And  suddenly  the  realisation  materialised:  they  had  been  making 
love  and  I  had  interrupted  them!  Willy’s  dulled  words  and  Elizabeth’s 
intimate  welcome  assured  me  of  my  error. 

“Well,  why  dont  I  go  along.  I  just  dropped  by  to  say  hello,  and  now 
I  should  be  off.” 
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“Youve  got  a  date?”  spied  Elizabeth.  Sisters:  two  with  one  mind. 
Her  eyes  are  gray,  like  rock. 

“Yes,  yes,  a  date.  I’m  late,”  I  joked  watching  Minot’s  eyes  simmer. 
“Why  dont  you  come  back  tonight?”  he  said. 

“No,  I’d  best  just  be  off,  you  see.” 

“No,  I  wont  have  you  turned  out  of  my  house.  That  would  never 
do,”  he  added.  “Come  for  dinner.  We’d  love  to  have  you.  Wouldnt  we  love 
to  have  Jack  for  dinner?” 

“Yes,  Willy,  we  would.  We’d  love  to  have  you  for  dinner.” 

“Well,  then,  I’d  best  be  off  now.  Cant  keep  her  waiting.” 

“Her?”  asked  Elizabeth. 

“My  date.” 

“His  date,”  Minot  echoed. 

The  repetition  finally  making  some  kind  of  permanence. 

The  pair  stood  together  looking  at  me  but  not  truly  seeing  me. 
I  could  walk  out  and  there  would  be  no  notice  from  either  Minot  or  his 
wife. 

“Oh,  congratulations.  I  almost  forgot  what  I  came  for.” 

“Thank  you,”  Minot  said. 

“For  what?”  Elizabeth  asked. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I  asked  her. 

“Congratulations  for  what,  I  wondered?” 

“For  your  marriage.” 

“Oh.” 

“I  better  go  along,”  I  said,  opening  the  door  and  backtracking  to  the 
car,  apologetic,  polite. 

Minot  followed  each  retreating  step  I  made,  until,  my  back  to  the 
sudden  front  of  the  car,  I  stopped. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said. 

“Think  nothing  of  it,”  I  said. 

“We  put  you  in  quite  a  rotten  place,  and  I’m  sorry.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  back  to  whatever  you  were  doing?”  I  said.  “You 
can  call  me  at  Becky’s  or  Karen’s.” 

“Whose  Becky?” 

“A  friend  I  found  recently.” 

“The  girl  you  raped?” 

“Yes,  the  same.” 

“OK.  But,  why  dont  you  come  back  tonight  for  supper?  I’d  like  to 
show  you  the  pictures.” 

“I’d  love  to  see  them.  I’ll  bet  she  looked  beautiful.” 

“She  does.  But  these  are  my  paintings.” 

“Your  what?” 

“I’ve  become  an  artist  since  you  last  saw  me,”  he  said,  proudly  and 
no  longer  confused. 

“Willy,  you  are  married  to  Elizabeth?” 

“No,”  he  mumbled.  “No,”  clearly  now,  “she’s  my  model.  I’m 
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celibate  now,  like  Gandhi,  self  imposed,  for  purity  of  purpose,  you  see. 
For  my  art.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  get  in  the  way  of  art,  nothing.  I 
believe  in  my  art  and  in  my  spirit.” 

“I  think  youre  nuts.” 

“Come  back  at  six,  and  we’ll  have  a  showing.” 

“No  choice?” 

“No.” 

And  the  strangest  thing  of  all,  Minot  handed  me  five  ones:  one,  two, 
three— hesitation:  then  four  and  five.  No  choice. 
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